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A smart, cosmopolitan crowd comes from all over the world for the superb 
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savings available through Hotel and Gasoline Coupons. Hotels de luxe at $4.50 

daily, American Plan, with bath. Reductions of 50% to 70% on railroads. 

Savings also apply to new, luxurious hotels in TRIPOLITANIA, Italian North 

Africa ... all linked by modern Roman motor highways. Ask your TRAVEL 
AGENT, BANK ... or write to us for attractive literature. 
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INFORMATION OFFICE 


New York: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 333 No. Michigan Ave. e San Francisco: 604 Montgomery St. 


Blowing up a Dogskin to use as a Play Raft on the Yellow River 
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OLD TAWNY—KING OF THE TRESHNISH ISLES 


Each bull seal has his own territory and his own harem of wives which he will 

defend by force if necessary. But at the breeding grounds on Lunga Island no 

other bull had the audacity to attack Old Tawny. His supremacy was assured by 

his great strength and size. Unchallenged, he moved wherever he pleased, but being 
a benevolent despot he was tolerant of his fellows and bullied no one. 


A BULL AND HIS HAREM 


A bull seal cannot expect to enjoy 
the privileges of a harem until he is 
about five years of age. Yearlings 
are forcibly ejected from the breeding 
grounds, for they lack the strength to 
struggle against the more mature 
bulls. In color the bulls are olive 
gray all over, the cows are blue 
gray above and white splashed with 
black underneath. 
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FRIENDLY SEALS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


THERE are few natural habitats as full 
of dramatic interest as the sea’s edge. Here 
is a narrow, meandering and never-ending 
strip of the world’s surface where there is 
constant movement in several rhythms, a 
rich variety of life striving to exist and 
perpetuate itself, and an eternal watchful- 
ness on the part of each individual of each 
species to turn some factor of the environ- 
ment to its advantage. 

On and on goes this vivid strip through 
tropic and high latitude, through the 
change of seasons, and in immense variety 
and contrast, from the imperceptible slope 
of wide sands to the cliffs of remote islands 
and ocean frontiers. We speak sometimes 
of barren coasts, but they are hardly ever 
that. To the seeing eye the stark cliffs of 
the north are as rich and vivid in their own 
way as that natural fairyland of the pools 
on the Great Barrier Reef. 

Let us note, for example, the broad 
details of a West Highland coastline in 
Scotland where we shall meet the chief 
characters of this story. It, is an ocean 
shore which bears the stress of south- 
westerly gales coming from the Atlantic, 
but the waters are never icy cold because 
the Gulf Stream wanders northeastwards 


WHAT’S HE UP TO? 


Curiosity has overcome caution in this cow seal. She is watching 
with. bewilderment the activities of the author, who is standing 
waist-deep in the water a few yards away and taking her picture. 


By F. FRASER DARLING 


With photographs by the author 


through the maze of islands to lose itself 
beyond the North Cape. 

The western shore of the Outer Hebrides 
is in many places of white shell sand, so 
that the land adjoining it is green with 
good grass and a place of farms. The im- 
mediate sea is shallow and the tidemarks 
alter every day and at each of the two 
tides. 

The shores of the mainland and of the 
many small islands are mostly rocky and 
of sheer cliff in many places. Here the 
different zones of life appear sharply de- 
marcated, for the sea does not roll in over a 
mile of sand but over a few yards only or, 
when the cliff is sheer, the sea can merely 
rise and make no invasion of land. It is 
possible to sit on a rock in such a place 
when a spring tide is out and see an array 
of the life which anchors itself to the shore. 

West Highland seas are usually clear as 
you look down into them but sometimes 
in May and June I have seen the waiter 
almost milky near the shore with the 
quantity of tiny plankton and small free- 
swimming creatures which it holds. At 
this time when the northern summer is 
most brilliant, I like to lie on the cliffs of 
the islands and look down on the larger 


animals of the sea which come close be- 
neath in the deep water. Shoals of 
mackerel roll and turn, glinting in the sun; 
rorqual whales occasionally nose close in 
to the cliff face, and schools of killer whales 
pass by in formation and perfect rhythm 
of movement. Basking sharks are common 
and from my high perch I have seen them 
become playful with each other and leap 
right out of the sea. But most of the time 
they swim lazily with their great dorsal 
fin shining in the sunlight as it lies above 
water like a lug-sail. They are quite 
harmless if left in peace and I have paddled 
my kayak through a scattered group of 
half a dozen of them without molestation. 

The bird life of the shore adds in large 
measure to the ceaseless activity and 
change which the human observer feels 
to be taking place. Some birds, like the 
raven, peregrine falcon and buzzard, live 
at the cliff edges because man has driven 
them there; they are at the edge of the 
land. Others come to feed at the shore in 
season, such as the purple sandpiper and 
the curlew, and some find their whole lives 
occupied in this zone like the rock pipit 
and the oyster catcher. There is also an- 
other large group of birds which come to 


A COW SEAL AND HER CALF 


The seal mother feeds her newborn calf on rich milk every two 
or three hours. This youngster is only a day old, and the mother, 
for all her clumsiness, treats it with extraordinary delicacy. 


RETURNING TO HER CALF 


The cow seal must keep a vigilant watch over her calf, 
which is not always safe on the ledge just above high- 
tide mark where it was born. This mother is coming 

back to give her youngster a meal. 


the cliffs only at the breeding time and for 
them the shore is the edge of the sea. They 
are the puffin, razorbill and guillemot, and 
those members of another sea tribe, the ful- 
mar petrel, the Manx shearwater and the 
tiny swallow-like storm petrel. 

All these birds and the big beasts of the 
sea are interesting to watch, but the atten- 
tion is held more firmly when the Atlantic 
or gray seal lifts his head from the waves 
to take in air. Down he goes again with 
a roll in less than a minute, his lungs re- 
plenished. He is out of sight then for five 
or seven minutes before the great wise 
head breaks water again, for he is fishing 
diligently all through the summer, 

I have watched these seals for years in 
the summer months about the islands of 
the North Minch. Many times I know I 
should have gone about my work and left 
the great seals to their fishing, but, just 
once more, I haye said to myself, and have 
lost my very accurate sense of time in 
watching the grander rhythm of turbulent 
water and its manifold patterns until the 
seal has come to the surface again. 

These seals have disappeared each August 
and come back again in April to the same 
sunken rocks to fish for pollack and saithe. 
When they have gone I have wished I 
could follow them to their breeding grounds. 

The quiet islands where the Atlantic 
seals breed are very few in number and in 
Scotland they are. remote from the com- 
mon haunts of men. 
is North Rona, which lies over forty miles 
north of the Butt of Lewis and Cape 
Wrath; another is Haskeir, a rocky islet 
in the, Atlantic west of North Uist. They 
also breed on the Treshnish Isles, a small 
group stretching southwestwards into the 
Atlantic from the coast of Mull. 


These little islands lie in a maze of 


One of the islands’ 


skerries which are a danger to boats, and 
the seals breed there in peace for the most 
part, since the State passed laws for the 
protection of the Atlantic or gray seal in 
1914 and 1932, — 

‘Through the kindness of the proprietor 
of the islands, of the Carnegie Trust for 
the Universities of Scotland and of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland who landed us 
and our gear on the Treéshnish Isles and 
brought us back again in one of their 
Fishery Cruisers, it was made possible for 
me to study the Atlantic seal at this breed- 
ing ground from August until the end of 


November, 1937, under ideal conditions, 
The seals I have watched from our island 
cliffs much further north I now met ashore, 
on that strip of wave-washed land which ~ 
I have described as a place of conflict, of 
seething life, activity and watchfulness, 
where opportunities , are rarely missed. 
For the seals are mammals of the sea 
which cannot dispense with the shores for 
the birth of their young. : 
We made our camp on Lunga, which 
is the largest of the Treshnish Isles and 


a good mile long. Our previous experi- 
ences of camping for long periods on un- 
inhabited islands made us seek first of all 
for the most sheltered position from the 
wind, Wind is our greatest enemy on this 
coast and we can give it no chances. 
There is an old Gaelic saying which tells 
the power of the wind in characteristic 
indirect fashion. ‘‘‘Come on,’ said the 
king; ‘Wait,’ said the wind.” Surely no 
words less oblique could convey so well 
our respect for this element. As it was, 
our living tent was torn and rendered use- 
less in a great southeasterly gale early in 


November shortly before we returned home. 
It was natural, then, we should find our- 
selves pitching our tents near the remains 


_of the half-dozen old houses. People lived 


* 


there until eighty years ago in these little 
buildings of fine dry-stone walling. The 
houses, like all the old ones in our country- 
side, had no gable ends, and the corners 
were all beautifully rounded—a very neces- 
sary precaution, because square corners har- 
bored evil spirits! 

Lunga is an island set in shallow seas. 
It is composed of volcanic rock which gives 
sheer cliffs round most of the island, but 
at the foot of them is an erosion platform 
which at certain points is above the high- 
tide mark, and it is on these places the gray 
seals come ashore to breed. 

We saw very few of them at first, for the 
migration from feeding grounds to breed- 
ing grounds had not been completed in 
August. Here and there on outlying sker- 
ries we would see close masses of seals, 
ten or twenty lying within a few inches 
of each other, and we began to wonder 
whether they would come any closer to us. 

Then a bull seal came ashore on Creag a’ 
Chaisteal or the Castle Rock, which is an 


islet across a narrow sound of water at the 


north end of Lunga. We thought 
him big then, when we had no others 
with which to compare him, but later 
on when we had seen every bull about 
the islands, we knew him for the 
biggest of them all. He was enor- 
mous and grand and the better we 
came to know him the more were we 
impressed by his personality. 

The bull seals each have their own 
territories and they frequently patrol 
the length of them, swimming to and 
fro. Fighting occurs only if these sharply 
demarcated territories are violated. This 
bull went wherever he liked and no one 
questioned his right. He had a characteris- 


{ 


IN A PLAYFUL MOOD 


After suckling there is invariably a charming ritual between the mother seal and her youngster. 
The calf turns toward the mother’s head, who touches it with her muzzle and _ scratches 
lightly and caressingly down its back. 


tic and joyful movement in the water as he 
swam at a fine pace about the seal nurseries. 
There was never a doubt in our minds that 
this beast enjoyed life and we were struck 
by the fact that he never fought, though he 
acted as no other bull seal would have been 
able to do without continual fighting. He 
was indeed the Ron Mor of the Gael, and 
being a king among seals he was tolerant 
and bullied no one. 

The bull Atlantic seal is different in 
color from the cow. Her color of blue- 
gray above and white underneath, splashed 
with black, gives the usual name of gray 
seal to the species. The bulls are olive- 
brown all over, the color of the tangle 
which shows above water at low tide, and 
they have very little white on the throat 
and belly. For this reason the name At- 
lantic seal for Halichoerus gryphus would 
be much better than the usual term of 
gray, and it would give some indication 
of the animal’s distribution on our shores. 

Our great bull came to be called by us 


AFTER LUNCHEON IS OVER 
For the first month of his life the seal calf lives an ideal life, thanks to its solicitous 


mother. 


After that, however, the weaning period is over and the calf must follow the ocean 


ways and learn to fish on its own. 


“Old Tawny,” because of his color, and he 
thrilled me in that deep, strange way that 
a man can be thrilled by one animal. There 
is the classic instance of Captain Ahab 
and Moby Dick the whale; and I knew a 
man who spent several years in the African 
bush and from time to time saw a bull 
sable antelope of legendary size and nobility. 
He never had the chance of a shot at him 
until the time came to leave Africa. Then 
he came upon the bull in a glade, a perfect 
target. My friend watched him a long time 
and let him go. Since then he has never 
shot for sport. 

The hunter is an extreme individualist 
and though I am a research worker study- 
ing the behavior of animals because I love 
them and would hate to kill them, it is 
still the hunter deep inside me which drives 
me forward. 


There was Old Tawny and I must pit 
my wits against him. I stalked him to 
where he lay with his cows for two hours 
one day until my elbows and belly were 
nearly raw from the chafe of rough rock. 
I had been waist-deep in the sea, frightened 
for my Leica because the sea floor was of 
boulders and slippery. A cow seal had come 
to look me over as I stood there in the sea 
and I feared she would give the alarm by 
standing in the water and bringing her hand 
down, slap, onto the surface. I whispered 
to her imploringly and took a pot shot with 
my camera. It is one of my most treasured 
pictures and you have it here; she was kind 
to me and went away quietly. 

And now I was lying alongside Old 
Tawny, near enough to tickle him and 
he was still dozing. I looked at the great 
furred belly of the seal, at his powerful 
hand with its five black claws. He rumbled 
inside and the very rock seemed to shake. 
Never have I felt more insignificant. There 
is six-feet-three of me but he was ten feet 
long and about twice as high through the 
shoulder as I was, lying there beside him. 
I do not know how long I lay there in 
wonder at the beauty of the seal but at 


TWO WEEKS OLD 


At two weeks the seal calf is pudgy 

and clumsy. The white coat is begin- 

ning to disappear around the face 
and feet. 


THREE WEEKS OLD 


At three weeks of age the calf presents a 


ragged appearance. At this time the new 
coat is showing through the remains of 
baby fur. 


last I brought myself to the serious and 
technical job of photography. The focusing, 
the exposure, the stop—and him. Was he 
in a good position? No; his head was down 
and his eyes closed. I whistled gently and 
he raised his head to look about him. My 
chance had come and I took it. 

Old Tawny looked calmly at the recum- 


io) 


NEWLY BORN 


The newborn gray seal calf is clad in long 
white fur and its skin is loose on its body. 
In a fortnight it will put on a large quantity 
of fat and begin to shed its white coat. 


bent creature beside him. It was 
strange; he had better get away 
from it, but he moved leisurely 
and without fright. If a human 
being can get close enough to a 
large animal, I find it will not 
take precipitate flight as it would 
if it saw him several yards away. 
I had got through the barrier of 
this beast’s watchfulness and I 
should have had to make some 
positive movement to frighten him now. 
So Old Tawny appears in these pages 
and he hangs in my house, and best of all 
he still swims the seas of the Treshnish, the 
most serene animal I have ever known. 
The cow seals gradually left their resting- 
places on the skerries in early September 
and came into the shores where the bulls 
were. They still lay in fairly close groups 
and in amity until September 9, when the 
first calves were born. What a change 
came over the seal nurseries then! Each 


cow suspected her neighbor, and_ the 
jealousy and extreme anxiousness about 
their calves was the cause of constant quar- 
reling. 

The seal mother is very attentive to- 
wards her calf when it is newly born, She 
feeds it every two or three hours and 
after suckling there is an invariable and 
pretty ritual. The calf turns towards the 
mother’s head, she comes down a little 
towards the calf, touches it with her muzzle 
and scratches it lightly down the back with 
her hand. 

There is a good body of folklore in the 
West Highlands which has as its theme the 
dim relationship between seals and men, 
and many are the stories of changelings 
between the seals and human babies. The 
ancient ballad of The Grey Silkie of Sule 
Skerrie voices this feeling and in that sad, 
fatalistic way in which the common bond 
is felt. A woman is nursing her foster- 
child and wondering who its father was, 
when she finds a “grumly man” beside her 
who says: 


I am a man upo’ the lan’ 

An’ I am a silkie in the sea; 

And when I’m far and far frae lan’, 
My dwelling is in Sule Skerrie. 


He says he will take his son one day and 
teach him to “swim the faem” and ends 
with the prophecy that the woman will 
marry a “proud gunner” who will “shoot 
baith my young son and me.” i 

The gray seals have large, soft eyes 
which touch something deep within us, 
and when their heads come above water 
they are very like human heads, but I think 
it is the babies which have played most on 
the human imagination and made us think 
of kinship with them. 

A newly born seal calf is cream-colored 
and its coat is of much longer fur than that 
of the adult. The calf lies on its side or its 


READY TO GO TO SEA 


This calf, which was entirelv helpless a month ago, is now strong enough to take care of 
itself. With youngsters of its own age, it will spend its days in the ocean and its nights 
sleeping on rocks. 


back more than on its belly, and the round, 
black eyes are visible a long way off. The 
likeness to a human baby is strong when 
the calf puts some fingers in its mouth, and 
stronger still when it lies waving all four 
limbs in the air with the same kicking, 
random movements which a baby uses on 
similar occasions. The final touch 
comes when the seal calf cries in a 
voice which is — indistinguishable 
from that of a human baby. Only 
the clear knowledge that I could not 
rear a seal has prevented me some- 
times from stealing one of these 
babies. If a man can be thus af- 
fected, how much more probable 
is it that many-a West Highland 
woman has been tempted to mother 
them in olden times! 

The seal calves are born in more 
or less sheltered places just above 
high-tide mark. But this is not the 
most hospitable of environments, 
and to watch through a season at an At- 
lantic seal nursery is to realize even more 
fully the qualities of conflict, impact and 
activity inseparable from: the seashore. 

When it is calm weather there is no 
danger beyond the quarreling of the cows, 
but calm weather is the exception. The 
swell is often very deep at these remote 
islands, and as happened several times in 
our experience, there was a bad storm at 
the spring tides. 

The great’ waves then come rolling far 
higher onto the rock platforms and little 
beaches of shingle, and each wave goes 
back with a long and powerful suck which 
draws anything but the very heavy boul- 
ders back into the sea. If the young seal 
calves get into this turmoil they are thrown 
about in heartbreaking fashion. Some of 
them are drowned and I have found their 
little chins and hand-pads worn raw from 
their efforts to get out of the angry water. 

Mothers of young calves work hard at 
such times. They cannot,’ like many of 
the carnivores, pick up their young and 
carry them to safety for they have but one 
heavy calf each and they cannot walk or 
run. Instead, they lie below the calf at 
the water’s edge and as each wave comes, 
the force of the surf is broken on their 
‘own bodies before it reaches the baby. The 
backwash does not carry the calf away 
either, because it falls against its mother 
and she sometimes curls herself almost in 
a semicircle round the little one. 

Play in the pools and shallow water is 
common between mother and child in the 
early days, but it wanes rapidly. The 
growth of the calf is indeed a chapter 


FAST ASLEEP 


The young seal calf occasionally has an 
uncanny resemblance to a human baby, 
especially when it puts some fingers in 
its mouth, or lies on its back kicking 
its limbs, or when it cries in a voice 
strangely resembling that of a child. 


of surprises for the observer. When the 
cows come ashore before calving they are 
in an extremely fat condition and they do 
not feed during the first fortnight at least 
after the calf is born. The mothers feed 
the young on milk only, milk which is ten 
times as rich as cow’s milk, so the gain in 
the calf’s body-weight is directly at the 
expense of the mother’s. 

And how the calves grow! They are 
like half-filled sacks at birth, but each day 
a difference is noticeable until at a fort- 
night old they seem to be tight with fat. 
It is at this time that the white coat begins 
to be shed and for the next week or more 
the calf looks ragged. By four weeks the 
last of the white coat is gone and the 
young seal is now fat and sleek in a beau- 
tifully dappled blue coat in which it can go 
to sea. 

(Continued on page 42) 


NOTHING TO FEAR 


After looking at the intruder a moment or 
two the calf decided that it had nothing 
serious to fear. 


- Mission. 


FEEDING CHINESE REFUGEES 
Throughout the siege and fall of Suchow Bishop Philippe Coté took care of four thousand Chinese refugees in the compound of the French Catholic 


Here some of the refugees are receiving food; the Bishop stands at the left, Harrison Forman at the right. 


THE YELLOW RIVER FIGHTS FOR CHINA 


Harrison Forman has been an eye witness of 
many of the most dramatic incidents in the war 
between China and Japan and on several occasions 
he has scooped the world with his remarkable 
newsreels of the conflict. After the Japanese 
Kwantung Army had been swamped by the spec- 
tacular dynamiting of the dikes of the Yellow 
River he was the first foreigner to fly over the 
dike-breaks and to make a motion picture of the 
flood waters and the havoc they created. He was 
also the first correspondent to enter Kaifeng and 
Suchow after their capitulation to the Japanese. 
What he saw on this memorable trip into the heart 
of war-ravaged China is the subject of the follow- 
ing article—Epriror1aAt Norte. 


@ N JUNE 8 of this year occurred one of 
the most amazing events of the Sino-Jap- 
anese war. The dikes of the Yellow River 
twenty-five miles west of Chungmou were 
opened, and the advancing troops of the 
Japanese army were. caught off guard in the 
adjoining lowlands. While the troopers had 
barely time to escape the swirling flood 
waters to higher ground, which became 
steadily shrinking islands, the Japanese 
nevertheless suffered enormous losses in 
supplies and equipment. In one place alone 
I saw several long truck caravans and more 
than forty heavy tanks hopelessly mired in 
several feet of muddy water. I noticed too 
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by HARRISON FORMAN 
With photographs by the author 


that they had apparently been heavily 
bombed from the air by the Japanese against 
the possibility that they might be salvaged 
by the Chinese. For several days the Jap- 
anese troops were fed with supplies dropped 
upon their little islands from their war- 
planes, until small boats were obtained for 
their rescue. Though this work must have 
been carried on in the face of withering 
Chinese machine-gun fire, Major General 
Tessima nevertheless insisted to me that he 
was able to accomplish this and bring his 
troops back to Kaifeng without losing a 
single man. 

The dynamiting of the dikes and the 
trapping of the Japanese troops thereby 
must unquestionably be accredited a brilliant 
piece of military strategy for the Chinese. 
It resulted specifically in at least a three 


‘months’ setback in the Japanese Kwantung 


Army’s advance upon Hankow, and necessi- 
tated a complete change in Japan’s China 
war plans, with the brunt of the Hankow 
campaign now falling upon the Yangtze 
valley army and naval units. And, another 
hitch in Japan’s financial belt. 

The price paid by the Chinese for this, 
however, is stupendous. The Yellow River, 


“China’s Sorrow,” is on the rampage again. 
And this time there is no rush of men and 
philanthropic money to repair the breaks. 
Relief for the victims is virtually impossible, 
with the military monopolization of all 
transportation facilities. So that millions 
of humble peasants, who have thus far sur- 
vived the ravages of War, now face Flood, 
Famine and Disease—and the Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse are now gleefully 
met and ride together over the China plains. 

It has been difficult to obtain a clear, fac- 
tual picture of the events and conditions 
from the exaggerated reports issued by 
both the Chinese and the Japanese military 
spokesmen. Contact with impersonal ob- 
servers (there are still many missionaries 
who have remained in the areas) has been 
difficult if not impossible to establish. And 
even their information I found  subse- 
quently is of the most meager sort, for 
their movements have been curtailed by 
orders of the military. 

In the best of Shanghai’s journalistic 
“Informed Circles” the question of “who 
did it’? has been a much-discussed one, The 
Chinese first reported that the dikes were 
breached by Japanese artillery fire—part of 


THE NORTH GATE TO KAIFENG 


A great and rich capital\when the Sung dynasty reigned here from 960 to 1129, Kaifeng has suffered many tragic sieges before its recent bombardment 
by the Japanese. As long ago as the seventeenth century, hesieging Manchur cut the hanks of the Yellow River. flooding the city and killing one hundred 
thousand people. In this picture the hits registered by the Japanese artillery may be seen on the old wall. 


Japan’s “ruthless policy of unbridled de- 
struction in Central China”. The Japanese 
pooh-poohed this, claiming that it would be 
foolish for them to thus halt their “vic- 
torious” advance upon Hankow. The Chi- 
nese retorted with bravado that the Japa- 
nese deliberately flooded the area to save 
themselves from an imminent crushing de- 
feat at the hands of an overwhelming Chi- 
nese army. Ignoring this, the Nipponese 
announced that they had halted their mili- 
tary operations to devote their efforts to 
rendering assistance to the “‘many thou- 
sands of unfortunates trapped by Chinese 
utter callousness.” 
But the facts. What were they? 


Since they apparently control the air in 
the flood area, I approached the Japanese 
military authorities in Shanghai. I sug- 
gested casually that a motion picture record 
of just what’s what up there might be of 
extreme journalistic value. I reminded them 
of a good old Chinese saying, namely: “One 
picture is worth ten thousand words”, 

Followed then (I learned subsequently) 
a week’s conferring of generals and ad- 
mirals, of telegrams to Tokyo, to Nanking, 
to Peiping, to Kaifeng. And one night I re- 
ceived a telephone call: Would I be ready 
to fly in the morning? I would, I replied. 
At dawn, then. We will send a car to your 
hotel. 


WHERE THE DIKES WERE CUT 


The breaching of the dikes of the Yellow River had disastrous effects on the advancing 
Japanese military machine, but its effects on thousands of Chinese peasants living in the 
flooded area have been equally disastrous. One of the greatest waterways in China, the Yellow 
River is approximately 2500 miles in length, and its frequent floods through the centuries 


have earned it the name of “China’s Sorrow.” 


The Chinese have never succeeded in taming 


this mighty river. They have ignored the warnings of their wisest sages and administrators, 
building dikes high instead of deepening the river stream and failing to take the necessary 
: cooperative measures of flood control. 


THE DIKES WERE 
BREACHED HERE.F 


100 "200 MILES 


Courtesy New York Times 


With a bearded wild-driving soldier at 
the wheel of a battered military Ford, we 
careened madly through scarred, blackened 
Hongkew and Chapei. With me in the 
back was an officer of the Japanese Press 
Bureau, and Mr. T. Kumazawa, Michigan 
B.A. ’26, Columbia M.A. ’27, who was to 
act as my interpreter. 

It was raining lightly. Observing my ap- 
prehensive skyward glances the officer re- 
marked casually that we'd fly, rain or no 
rain. Cheerful thought. 

Arrived at the Tazang military airport 
in Yangtzepoo, I was greeted by Major T. 
Koike, an amiable fellow, who addressed 
me in flawless English. 


“Your pilot,’ he said, as he introduced 
me to a serious-faced fellow in coveralls. 
“One of our best for you,” he added, sug- 
gesting that the authorities were taking few 
chances with their responsibility for my 
safety. The pilot saluted smartly. I was 
told later that he had been decorated with 
the Order of the Golden Kite—the highest 
decoration in the Japanese Air Force. 


Our plane, crazily camouflaged, was 
already warming up on the runway. A cup 
of tea. A parting handshake. And we were 
off. 


It was still drizzling, and the clouds hung 
low. Hedge-hopping along at two hundred 
feet or so altitude, I was able to obtain an 
excellent picture of the ravages of war in 
the Shanghai-Nanking sector. Irregularly 
shaped rice paddies were interspersed with 
scattered patches of tiny green and brown 
villages, usually lining the banks of some 
little creek or canal—the highways of 
China. Not a single one of these villages 
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OVER THE FLOODED AREA 


Flood waters pouring through the dike- 
breaks in the Yellow River completely sub- 
merged these farmsteads in Honan province. 
This is typical of the watery devastation that 
bogged down the trucks and tanks of the 
Japanese army swept over thousands of 
square miles of territory, costing China 
millions of dollars: 


had escaped at least one aerial bomb—no 
doubt dropped as a reminder and a warn- 
ing against harboring guerrillas with whom 
the area is infested. Every now and then I 
saw a village thoroughly bombed and 
burned out, mutely alone in the midst of 
fertile rice paddies. 

An hour and a half later we were flying 
over the beautiful $2,000,000 Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial, sorrowfully overlooking the bat- 
tered walls of Nanking from its setting on 
the slope of Purple Mountain. I noted that 
it appeared to have come through the war 


THE MAIN BREACH 


Near Chungmou, twenty-five miles west of 

Kaifeng, one of the largest breaches in the 

Yellow River dikes was made. The Chinese 

hold one arm of the broken dike, the 
Japanese the other. 


JAPANESE PROPAGANDA 


On this poster glorifying the “new régime” 
in Suchow the legend reads: “Unite Under 
the Five-Barred Flag.” At the left are 
some of the geisha girls who follow the 
armies to entertain the officers. 


miraculously unscathed—a credit to both 
the Chinese and the Japanese in avoiding 
the site as a battlefield. 

A brief stop at Nanking to refuel, and 
we were off again. From the air as we 
circled the city Nanking looked a pitiful 
sight indeed. A sharp contrast to the 
crowded bustling humanity-choked streets 
I had seen on prewar flights over the city. 
Now it was almost completely deserted, a 
tangled mass of blasted ruins, Along the 
waterfront, however, there was plenty of 
activity. Numerous ships were lined along 
the wharves, with thousands of coolies 
working cargo. 

Frankly admitting that the Japanese mili- 
tary held only the railways, with the flank- 
ing countryside still dominated by guerrilla 
soldiery and miscellaneous bandit gangs, 
our pilot received instructions to follow 
carefully the railroad north from Nanking 
to Suchow, our next stop. 

Lowering clouds forcing us to fly barely 
a hundred feet above the tracks, I had no 
doubt but that we were the target of 
many thousands of rifle and machine-gun 
bullets, which mercifully we could not 
hear above the roar of our motor. 

Still, everything seemed peaceful enough 
below. The mosaic of water-covered rice 
paddies appeared like some huge stained- 
glass window from the air. But as we drew 
away from the great Yangtze River valley 


THE SPREADING DEVASTATION 


The terrible flood of 1935 indicated the 
destruction of which the Yellow River 
is capable. At that time 600,000 square 
miles of farm land was ruined and 
4,000,000 people impoverished. 
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THE BOMBED MISSION AT SUCHOW 


During an attack upon the mission at Suchow nine aerial bombs struck within the compound 
but luckily none of the refugees gathered there was injured. This picture shows some of 
the damage done to one of the walls. 


and approached higher land to the north- 
ward, vari-shaped rice paddies gave way to 
rectangular wheat and corn fields. The 
Yangtze River valley may be considered 
the dividing line between the “rice-eaters” 
to the south and the “noodle-eaters” to the 
north. 

Clear, specific evidence of China’s 
“scorched earth” policy became increas- 
ingly apparent. For miles and miles as we 
flew northward wheat and corn fields were 
flattened. And there were no exceptions, as 
if the retreating Chinese military had is- 
sued the order, and then sent up photo- 
graphing planes to check its fulfillment, 
with dire punishment no doubt meted out 
to the farmer who failed to destroy his 
crops before the advancing Japanese. 

Hardly a single town along the railway 
but was in charred ruins—whether due to 
avenging Japanese conquerors or the 
“scorched earth” policy of the retreating 
Chinese, it will probably never be told. De- 
stroyed steel and concrete bridges were 
paralleled by temporary wooden military 
bridges. Occasionally we passed over 
slow-moving supply trains. One north- 
ward train carried at least forty cars 
loaded with khaki-colored trucks and _ flat- 
bottomed boats, doubtless headed for the 
flooded area. Southbound trains for the 
most part seemed to run empty, though I 
did notice the wreckage of-two airplanes on 
one of these trains. 

The vastness of China and the problem 
confronting Japan’s war machine became 
more and more apparent as we continued 


PLANNING THE FLIGHT 


Before taking off for his flight over the 

flood area Harrison Forman and a group 

of Japanese pilots made a careful study 
of the map. 
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our flight northward. To garrison each and 
every little town and village along the rail- 
road alone must require an army of occu- 
pation, more or less permanent, of consid- 
erable proportions. And as long as the Chi- 
nese persisted in their resistance, albeit no 
more than giving shelter and sustenance to 
guerrillas in towns and villages removed 
from the railroad, even the best that Japan 
can hope in her China venture—the con- 
trol of transportation facilities and the 
trade that must follow these channels—bids 
fair to become a very expensive proposi- 
tion. Possibly it is not worth the invest- 
ment she has already made when consid- 
ered in terms of dollars and cents. 

But then there’s the matter of face—of 
real importance out here—and Japan prob- 
ably feels it is better to continue with a 
bad bargain, recklessly ignoring the mount- 


ing cost, than to lose face by drawing out 
and admitting a misjudgment. 

As we circled over Suchow preparatory 
to landing { observed that, except for the 
eastern section and the railroad station with 
its immediate environs, the city had not been 
“devastated” as press reports had it. I 
wondered a bit at this. It had been re- 
ported that Suchow had been the scene of 
the most bitter battles in the war thus far. 
More than half a million men had been 
engaged on this battlefront and Suchow, 
junction of the strategic east-west Lunghai 
and north-south Tientsin-Pukow  Rail- 
roads, had been ballyhooed as a Sino-Japa- 
nese Waterloo. 

I was, then, not a little surprised to find 
no signs of the bloody street fighting that 
should have taken place here. As a matter 
of fact I learned subsequently that the 
Chinese regulars had evacuated Suchow 
two days before the entry of the Japanese, 
and that the heaviest aerial bombardment 
leveled upon Suchow took place upon the 
morning of the Japanese entry of infantry 
and tanks—a bombardment that almost re- 
sulted disastrously for these detachments 
when mistaken for Chinese by their own 
bomb-dropping aviators. 

My authority for this was Mgr. Philippe 
Coté, Bishop of the Suchow Catholic Mis- 
sion, who together with his vicarage of nine 
fathers bravely remained in Suchow 
throughout its siege and eventual capture, 
caring for the four thousand refugees who 
had sought protection within the high mis- 
sion walls. But this sanctuary nearly 
proved a collective coffin for these trusting 
unfortunates. For on the fourteenth of 
May, five days before the fall of Suchow, 
the Mission was subjected to an intensive 
aerial bombardment lasting nearly two 
hours. Nine bombs in all (two were duds) 
struck within the compound—one within 
ten yards of the storeroom where huddled 
nearly a’ thousand terrified women—with 


not a single casualty. Astounding but true. 

“A miracle, it must have been,” Bishop 
Coté said. Then he added with a bit of an 
apologetic smile, “At least we believe it so.” 

A brave, kindly soul was the Bishop. And 
his nine confréres as well. It seemed a 
thing almost incredible to them that we 
should have brought with us the morning 
papers from Shanghai. Shanghai—hundreds 
of miles away—whence came no news for 
many months past. 

The Bishop told me of a curious rumor 
current about the Suchow countryside on 
the twelfth that the Catholic Mission was to 
be struck by bombs upon the fourteenth. 
And so it was. Yet he was never able to 
trace the origin of this rumor. 

Though Bishop Coté calls Methuen, 
Massachusetts, his birthplace, while his 
companions were French Canadians, mostly 
from Quebec Province, they all carried 
French passports and the Mission itself 
flew the French tricolor. Their relations 
with the Japanese military were most sat- 
isfactory, and profuse apologies had been 
tendered by the Commander for the bombs 
which struck the Mission grounds. 

We learned that there were two other 
missionaries in Suchow—Rev. Frank A. 
Brown and Dr. (Mrs.) Grier—of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. Both of 
them are aged near the seventy mark, with 
forty years or more of-unselfish service in 
China. They, too, could hardly believe that 
we had left Shanghai only that morning. As 
with the Catholic Fathers, we talked for 
long hours of their refugee efforts, ‘the 
events leading up to and subsequent to the 
city’s capitulation and Suchow’s immediate 
prospects. 

While the sudden giving up of Suchow 
after so long and stubborn a resistance may 
have been part of the Chinese strategic 
plan to trap the Japanese with the opening 
of the Yellow River dikes, the necessity 
for this maneuver might possibly have been 
avoided, or at least considerably postponed. 


The Chinese had plenty of troops (mainly 
from Kwangsi and Szechwan) in the area 
—four hundred thousand it has been esti- 
mated. They were also fairly well armed 
and well supplied. Anti-aircraft guns com- 
manded the air from surrounding vantage 
points (though not a single Japanese plane 
had been shot down). 

Perhaps it may have been overconfidence 
in their strong position that forced them 
to give up Suchow sooner than planned. 
The Japanese had feinted an attack to the 
east of Suchow. General Li Tsung-jen sent 
numerous divisions to engage the Japanese. 
The fiercest battle was fought at Taierh- 
chwang, where the Chinese did emerge vic- 
torious—but at what a cost! Chinese of- 
ficials at the time in speaking of the “‘stone 
wall” of Chinese regulars that stopped the 
Japanese there admitted a total of nearly 
one hundred thousand casualties. Said one, 
“the bodies were so many and buried so 
shallow that the ground felt spongy to the 
step!” The Japanese had machine gunned 
them down in sheaves, until they just lost 
heart and retired. With considerable losses 
on their own part, of course. 

The victory elated the Chinese. So much 
so that they failed to pay proper attention 
to a column of Japanese tanks advancing 
from the southward. Around midnight on 
the fourteenth came the sudden amazing 
news that the Japanese had cut the Lunghai 
Railroad at Hwangko, thirty miles west of 
Suchow, severing the line of communica- 
tions with Kaifeng and Hankow, and 
threatening annihilation from a surround- 
ing Japanese army. 

Japanese military spokesmen jubilantly 
announced that they had trapped the four 
hundred thousand Chinese at Suchow; but 
they were a bit premature in this. Li 
Tsung-jen ordered an immediate evacuation 
of the city, driving through the numerically 
weaker Japanese at Hwangko before they 
were able to entrench themselves there too 
strongly. So hurried was this evacuation 


FUGITIVES FROM TERROR 


These refugees in the compound of the American Presbyterian Mission in Suchow are preparing 
millet patties. During the siege of the city all the foreign missions made every possible effort 
to aid the stricken people, especially the women and children. 


ABOVE NANKING 


The city of Nanking is today a tragic spec- 
tacle as the result-ef ruthless air raids. This 
view shows what intensive bombing did to 
the famous gate across the Chung Shan Road. 


that the Chinese did not even stop to de- 
stroy fifty-two precious locomotives together 
with some ammunition stores, to the gleeful 
surprise of the invaders. 

Japanese troops here, mostly forty-year- 
olds—since Japan is keeping her young 
first-line men in reserve against the ever- 
present Russian threat—appeared fairly 
well-behaved on the face of things. More 
than half of the city’s 350,000 population 
had already returned. Meat and vegetables 
could be purchased more or less freely in 
the markets. 

I observed, however, that except for a 
few old hags, one saw no women in the 
streets. And there was good reason for 
this, too. The penchant of the Nipponese 
trooper for Chinese women, most disgrace- 
fully reported in the rape of Nanking, has 
traveled before him like the specter of some 
awful plague. I was to hear much about 
this wherever I traveled in the war areas. 

Officers were seldom aware of these 
actions. It seemed such behavior of their 
men was unthinkable and unbelievable— 
though strict orders were posted upon some 
of the mission walls imposing a death 
penalty for any violation of the compound- 
sanctuary. This action became particularly 
imperative after the massacre of eleven 
Catholic Fathers by Japanese troopers in 
Shantung when they refused to allow sol- 
diers to come into their compound and carry 
off refugee women. 

This prohibition, of course, did not ex- 
tend beyond the mission walls. And fre- 
quently one heard of whole families of 
men murdered by enraged Japanese soldiers 
when these farmers refused to reveal where 
they had hidden their women. More often 
one heard of Chinese women deliberately 
committing suicide by jumping into wells 
rather than submit to rape. 

For chastity is one of the prime virtues 
in the Chinese family makeup—be it ever 
so poverty stricken. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A colossal reservoir, cut directly into the rocky ramparts of Aden, supplies the city with water. 


constructed by the Arabs many centuries ago. 


y a.urb LuUuLYy 
This reservoir is built on the site of a similar reservoir 
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ADEN GUARDS THE PASSAGE TO INDIA 


ADEN, the isolated outpost on the coast ’ 


where the Red Sea emerges into the Indian 
Ocean, has never before attracted so much 
attention as it does today. Situated oppo- 


Aden’s position near the entrance to the Red 

Sea makes it one of the most important coal- 

ing stations along Great Britain’s life line 
to India. 


By KURT LUBINSKI 


site Abyssinia, which shows every sign of 
remaining for long a center of disquiet in 
East Africa, and on the edge of Arabia 
with its newly hatched plots against British 
colonial policy, it is more in the news than 
many of the larger colonies of the Empire. 
News comes from Aden of British police 
ambushed, of revolt among the tribes of the 
desert, of arson and murder. This port, of 
immense commercial and strategic signifi- 
cance to Britain, came formerly under the 
government of India, but its importance has 
led naturally to its promotion to the rank 
of Crown Colony, under administration di- 
rect from Westminster. It was imperative; 
over in Massana the Italians have estab- 
lished a heavily fortified garrison and an 
excellent naval port and. in Djibouti the 


French have had to be prepared for any 
emergency since the Abyssinian War. 
Every European who travels east of 
Suez passes Aden, but there are few who 
voluntarily land on this corner of earth, at 
the first glance so little blessed by Nature. 
Everyone on our steamer from the first 
mate down to the youngest steward had 
poured down abuse upon the “miserable 
hole” with its rows of houses walled in by 
barren rocks and having no apparent in- 
gress or egress, a disconsolate town seem- 
ingly cut off from the rest of the world. 
My wife and I were not in any hurry to 
go ashore, knowing that we had in any case 
to wait for our connection to get over to 
French Somaliland. During our stay we 
were not influenced by prejudice. We were 
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STEAMER POINT, ADEN’S EUROPEAN QUARTER 


. Kurt Lubinski 


There is little about present-day Aden to recall the Arabian city of wealth, refinement and picturesque beauty which existed until a century before British 


occupation. 


At that time the mosques, palaces, fortifications and domed public baths which made Aden famous in the Kast still existed. The European 


section of Aden lies outside of the extinct volcano in which the main part of the city lies. 


not infected by the depression of our travel- 
ing companions, who variously called it the 
“coal hole” because of its general use as an 
anchorage, “Quarantine Harbor” because of 
its diseases, and the “Furnace” because of 
its temperature. 

The seaport of Aden—which of course 
is only a small part of the larger Aden Pro- 
tectorate—is* located in the crater of an 
extinct volcano which is surrounded by 
precipitous rocks. This huge natural bowl 
enjoys the fiendish temperature which has 
earned Aden its unsavory reputation. Here 
live about 30,000 inhabitants—people from 
Africa, Asia and Europe, people of many 
strange religious faiths. The Bunias believe 
that they may be reincarnated as dogs, cats, 
peacocks or other animals; the Parsis be- 
lieve in the return to the primal fire; the 
Moslems await that paradise ‘where the 
houri is ever a virgin and the garden of 
each man’s happiness is ever filled with 
houris.” In addition, there are Brahmins 
and Buddhists, Negroes and Hamites and 
Jews. In few places elsewhere in the world 
do the Jews present a more colorful appear- 
ance. Jewish men, women and children wear 
costumes of red, green and yellow. Re- 
markably enough, all of these varied and 
antagonistic religious groups live together 
with a reasonable degree of serenity and 
peace. These clamorous religions are in 
friendly agreement on the public streets and 
they argue amicably about current prices 
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of coffee, bananas, spices and other goods. 

Aden has a long and colorful history. It 
was known to the Romans as Arabia Felix 
and was probably captured by them in the 
year 24 B.C. Many centuries later, in 1513, 
the Portuguese attempted to subjugate this 
region but without success. Subsequently it 
fell into the hands of the Turks. In 1839 
Aden was annexed to British India and 
since then it has been an invaluable out- 
post of the Empire. 

The Europeans who live at Aden stay 
in a section outside of the crater which is 
called Steamer Point, located at a distance 
of about five miles along the coast from 
the seaport. Between Steamer Point and 
Aden lies the Somali village of Ma/’alla, 
inhabited by the lean Hamites who are 
quite distinct in build from the coarser 
featured Negroes from other parts of 
Africa. 

Our hotel was located at Steamer Point. 
With its bare-footed Arabian waiters, its 
French cook, its Spanish-speaking Levan- 
tine proprietor and its oddly associated 
decorations, it was a curious mélange of 
the influences of several continents and 
several civilizations. 

Shortly after our arrival at the hotel I 
sent a boy with our cards and letter of 
introduction to an Indian merchant, Mr. 
Embee, who lived in the crater. He came 
in the afternoon, a slim young man in a 
tussore suit, as smart as if he were a daily 


frequenter of the elegant shops of Lon- 
don’s West End, and with the fine aristo- 
cratic soft brown features of the high-caste 
Indian and the dignified bearing of the per- 
fect gentleman, smiling, cheerful and dash- 
ing. He spoke to me most of the time and 
hardly looked at my wife, except when it 
was necessitated by the minor politenesses 
of passing a glass or offering a cigarette. 
This was, according to his code, the strict 


ADEN MERCHANT 


With his umbrella under his arm and his 
money bag in his hand this merchant is 
coming from the coffee exchange. 


Kurt Lubinski 


Rue THAbohGke 
WAITING FOR THE BUS 


An excellent bus service running over good 
roads provides transportation between the 
various suburbs of Aden as well as com- 
munication with the interior of the colony. 


form of etiquette. He was full of sugges- 
tions and planned out a week’s program 
which would show us the most interesting 
sights in Aden. 

We drove. by car between the rocks along 
a perfect road leading through a tunnel, 
and there, in the remote desert of South 
Arabia, stood a policeman on point duty 
with his arm up to stop the traffic! Farther 
on, past the barracks of the English soldiers 
and the cafés of the card-playing Somalis, 
we came to Mr. Embee’s house. It was a 
rather modern stone building. Shy Indian 
girls, their nostrils pierced with shining 
rings, were below sorting the latest consign- 
ment of coffee from Abyssinia, while above 
we saw their master’s veranda. 

“Aden is not India; it is only the gateway 
to fairyland,’ Mr. Embee said. He talked 
at great length of life in the Indian jungle 
and of the joy of having been in Paris. He 
was governed the whole time by perfect dis- 
cretion, even when he told us of the power 
of Asia, where his own gods held sway. We 
presently found ourselves on the way back 
again, this time in a carriage. Above us on 
the jagged height was a white building look- 
ing like a medieval Rhineland schloss, 
where the bodies of dead Zoroastrians are 
devoured by vultures specially imported for 
the purpose. ; 

We stopped at the white temple where 
burns the fire, invisible to the profane sight 
of unbelievers, carefully brought by a priest 
of the Parsi sect in Bombay. By the en- 
trance tulsi was growing in the crumbling 
stone, the plant no one may disturb. In its 
shade parrots screeched continuously from 
their round cages. 

Just a short way down the hill the priest 
came up to us and greeted us with many 
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Keyston 


DELIVERING WATER 


Though the English have been in Aden nearly a century and though it is in many respects 
a modern city, water is still distributed to many sections in barrels on carts drawn by camels. 


bows. He was a little man with a scant 
white beard. His duty was no arduous one: 
to bathe twice a day in a copper bowl for 
communion with his god, to climb the nar- 
row twisting steps cut in the rock to the 
altar, taking a half coconut with him for 
the idol. Now he was returning with an 
ecstatic smile on his face, a damp wine-red 
circle on his forehead just under his turban 
as a sign that his service was performed, 
the coconut, also colored wine-red, in his 


hands—a perfect picture of priestly serenity. 

No breath of Europe penetrates this holy 
place. At our feet the serpent Nag dwelt 
in its temple, a low structure rather like a 
brick oven. And Hanuman, the monkey 
god, in bas-relief, with a crown on his hairy 
head, awaited the mighty train of his 
worshippers. 

Another of the strange religious sects in 
Aden is the Bunias who maintain a garden 

(Continued on page 45) 


REPAIRING THE ROADWAY 


Arab natives do much of the heavy labor in Aden. From the gardens in the background a 
statue of Queen Victoria surveys this group of roadworkers pulling a heavy roller in one 
of the thoroughfares in the harbor district. 


Kurt Lubi 


WVHEN the dancer appeared, 
the noise of the audience sank into 
the rhythm of wooden music, not 
quite swallowed by it, but merely 
serving as a monotonous foil for 
the rising sounds of the drums 
and xylophones. Thick, almost 
tangible, the heat hung above the 
hundreds of heads, viscid and 
languid, filling every corner and 
crevice of the theater, unmoved 
by the paper fans, moist, tropical, 
persistent. 

The benches, ascending toward 
the rear, were tightly packed with 
people, most of them women, who 
sat with their legs pulled up, their 
babies pressed against their de- 
nuded breasts. They nursed their 
children, chasing the fat green 
flies off their little heads, chatting, 
laughing; yet matter-of-fact and 
masculine, in spite of their woman- 
ish activity. When they laughed, 
their lips disclosed black-enameled 
teeth which make the mouth look 
like “a dark ‘hole. . They sat 
squatted on their benches like 
shrewd monkeys, their hair cut 
short, their noses broad and flat. 
They chewed betel, spat on the 
floor, drank lemonade from bot- 
tles, and looked at the stage with 
slanting alert eyes and quick 
glances. 


PANTOMIME IN BLUE AND SILVER 


Underwood and Underwood, Rathenau from Pix, European 


in THE ROYAL BALLET 


The great traditions of Oriental dancing are slowly vanishing, 
but they retain more vitality in Siam than elsewhere in the 
East and it is said that even Cambodia must call upon Siam to 
educate her dancers. In the Royal Ballet—pictured on these 
two pages—the ancient art of Siamese dancing finds its most 
exquisite expression. Outside of this favored group, however, 
there are many other brilliant masters of the dance who per- 
form under more humble auspices. The subtle use of the 
hands and the fingers emphasized in this article may be 
studied in these photographs. 


Slowly the dancer approached the center of the stage, carrying 
his high headdress rigidly. Deliberately he sat down on the yel- 
low-covered couch, an image composed of blue and silver, his 
eyelids half closed, his face intensely pale—an oval-shaped piece 
of china. He faced the audience without seeing it. There he 
sat in his perfect beauty, surrounded by heat, dust and squalor, 
yet untouched by it like the Siamese temples which grow amidst 
muddy. klongs, dilapidated huts, and smoldering houseboats, 
unaware of the ugliness, displaying serenely the resplendence 
of their limpid beauty in gilded window frames and china-covered . 
roofs, in precious sculptures and mother-of-pearl doors. The 
prince on the stage resembled these temples, not only in his exclu- 
sive bearing, but also in his shape: the well-turned glittering 
headdress stood above his bare brow like the tower of a fabulous 
pagoda with its fragile outline trembling before the glaring sky. 
From his shoulders the silver garment stood off in pointed wings 
like the gables of a Siamese temple. Amidst the turmoil of heat 
and human flesh he sat on the yellow bed, a prince, the image of 
a god, motionless, with a short dagger hanging over his blue 
silken scarf that clung to his hips. His legs were crossed, his 
feet adorned with jewels. He did not stir, he was a picture 
painted on the background of an almost black curtain. 

The music, enforcing its beat, broke its monotony through 
jerky little sounds that sprang from the xylophone and woke his 


hands. The rest of his body, however, remained motionless as 
(Continued on page 46) 
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ON THE WAY TO THE NORTH 


Froma painting by Mrs. Hopkins. Courtesy Canadian Archives 


The Montreal directors of the North West Company made an annual voyage to Grande Portage in canots de maitre manned by husky voyageurs. In this 
painting a lord of the north is traveling to the fur land with his wife. 


THE OLDEST TRADING POST IN 


CANADA’S NORTHWEST 


FFOR two days and two nights the red- 
painted paddle wheel of the antiquated Fort 
McMurray had churned the long wooded 
reaches of the beautiful Athabasca River 
into snowy froth. Now the rolling hills 
and verdant slopes were giving place to low 
green willow swamps intersected by a maze 
of devious channels. A happy hunting 
ground, these swamps, for Chipewyans, 
Crees and half-breeds alike. In spring and 
fall when geese and wavies descended upon 
them in thousands, darkening the sky, it 
was no unusual thing for a solitary hunter 


By PHILIP H. GODSELL, F.R.G.S. 


to bag as many as three hundred in the 
course of a two-day hunt, to be frozen or 
salted down for winter use. 

Towards noon we emerged from the 
marshes upon the waters of Athabasca 
Lake. Dotted here and there were small 
rocky islands, each crowned with stately 
pines. Overhead gulls and terns flashed 


white in the sunlight, screaming loudly as 
they dived to retrieve some morsels of food 
thrown overboard from the galley. 

Early that morning we had passed the 
spot where the irascible and adventurous 


Peter Pond, Connecticut Yankee, had erect- 
ed his first trading post and turned up the 
first sod in the Athabasca region for his 
garden. Now, as we neared the rocky 
shore, we saw in the distance the historic 
and picturesque settlement of Fort Chipew- 
yan. Whitewashed buildings dotted a 
crescent-shaped beach of pinkest sand, con- 
trasting boldly with the dark green of the 
spruce trees, while above all towered the 
spires and turrets of the Roman Catholic 
Mission. Atop a lofty spur of red-grey 
rock arose the Hudson’s Bay fort, set out 
in the conventional square, 
the red flag bearing the magic 
symbol “H. B. C,”—the flag 
that once had been driven 
from these wilds by fire and 
musket—fluttering possessive- 
ly aloft. 

Scattered for two miles 
along the beach were scores of 
squat, skin lodges of mahog- 
any-faced Chipewyan tribes- 
men in from their trapping 
grounds to barter their bear 


This picture, copied from an 
old sketch, shows the principal 
buildings of Fort Chipewyan as 
they were in 1870, 


The Cree Indians still hunt muskrats and 
wavies with the muzzle loaders of earlier 


days. When they first obtained rifles from 

the English, the Crees were able to drive 

the Slaves and other tribes out of the 
swamps of Lake Athabasca. 


and beaver and muskrat skins; their up- 
turned bark canoes gleaming red in the sun. 
Wolfish dogs roamed everywhere, snarling 
and fighting over the smallest bit of skin or 
offal. Overhanging the village a blue pall 
of acrid-smelling smoke extended far out 
over the lake. 

When the gangplank thudded ashore, a 
dark-visaged half-breed in beaded mocca- 
sins, cord trousers and flannel shirt strode 
aboard. So mighty a man did John James 
Louttit, the factor, consider himself that 
even Chief Factor Brabant, the ruling 
potentate of the “Gentlemen Adventurers” 
hardly dared to oppose his decisions. For 
here, and north to Fort MacPherson in the 
land of the Nunatagmuit Eskimos, old fam- 
ily clans, intermarried with the tribes, held 
sway with the feudal power of long tradi- 
tion. With sprightly step followed tall, 
alert Colin Fraser, his snapping black eyes 
belying his eighty years of age. For half a 
century Colin had been a hated “free trader” 
—a freeman in a country where the Com- 
pany still ruled supreme, a thorn in the flesh 
of the Hudson’s Bay factors. A grandson 
of the Colin Fraser who had acted as piper 
to Sir George Simpson, the Little Emperor 
of Rupert’s Land, there flowed in the veins 
of this doughty northerner the blood of 
Blackfoot, Cree and Highland Scot. 

Colin nudged me in the ribs and beckoned 
me aside with a ponderous wink. “Come 
on,” he invited, “come on ower tae ma place. 
Even though ye’re a Hudson’s Bay man 
ah’ll gie ye a few guid horns o’ the best sloe 
gin ye ever tasted.” 


with the shrewdness of the big business man. 


From a painting by Duiongpré. Courtesy Hudson’s Bay Company 
WILLIAM McGILLVRAY 


The pioneers who founded the North West Company combined the audacity of the explorer 


Fortunes were made in the fur trade despite 


the difficulties in carrying goods over three thousand miles by bark canoes and often through 
the lands of hostile Indians. William McGillvray was one of the most important fur traders 
and one of the founders of the North West Company. 


Declining the invitation I elbowed my 
way through the tide of coppery humanity 
that had surged aboard the lower deck and 
climbed the rocks to the ancient fur post. 
Always the romance of Fort Chipewyan had 
intrigued me. I experienced a momentary 
thrill as I passed through the wooden gate- 
way emblazoned with the arms of the 
“Gentlemen Adventurers’”—‘“‘Pro Pelle 
Cutem’”—Skin For Skin, and entered the 
trading store. Behind the narrow counter 
a leathery-faced interpreter was issuing “ar- 


rivals” of tea, sowbelly and hardtack to a 


band of motley Caribou Eater Indians who 
had just come in from the Barrens. Piled 
upon the unpainted shelves were capotes, 
blankets, blue and scarlet strouds, gaudy 
L’Assumption sashes and rolls upon rolls of 
tartan clothing. From the rafters depend- 
ed shining tin and copper kettles while, 
racked around the walls, ancient muzzle 
loaders stood cheek by jowl with modern 
carbines. An old redskin, who looked as if 
he’d stepped out of the pages of Fenimore 
Cooper, was using trade balls as tokens, 
pushing them across the counter in exchange 
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COMING TO THE TRADING POST 


In the spring flotillas of birchbark canoes bring Indian tribesmen to Fort Chipewyan to barter or sell their bear, beaver and muskrat skins. 


for the various sorts of goods he traded. 

Up in the musty-smelling fur loft sleek 
black mink and otter, glossy silver foxes 
and silky marten hung in huge bundles from 
sagging beams. The floor was littered, 
knee-deep, with odoriferous muskrat skins 
—part of the annual hundred thousand crop 
the Indians trapped and speared in the sur- 
rounding marshes. There were piles of 
bear and beaver skins, bundles of dried meat 
which resembled burned shoe leather, and a 
heterogeneous collection of toboggans, car- 
rioles, mooseskin harness and beaded tapfis. 

Heaped carelessly in one corner was a 
pile of ancient journals upon the pages of 
which were recorded the happenings of 
earlier days. A veritable gold mine for the 
historian. In the bold copperplate of some 
old fur trader appeared an entry which 
showed that, at one time, cannibalism 
hadn’t been infrequent. “May 22, 1831. 
They (the Crees) bring intelligence that 
Moussioussicapo is at their tent, having 
lately joined them, without his family of 
two women and two children, who perished 
during the winter. From his frequent pre- 
varications when questioned by the other 
Crees, they suspect he has murdered and 
devoured them.” 

There were other equally revealing en- 
tries, many of them dating back over a hun- 
dred years, which spoke of hunger and 
starvation, of love and wassail. 

Something of the spirit and steadfast 


character of the company of adventurers . 


who had reared this outpost of Empire 
while George III reigned over England and 
the site of Chicago was still a huddle oi 
primitive wigwams seemed to arise from 
the very leaves of these old diaries, spotted 
as they were with the grease of buffalo- 
tallow candles and the fingerprints of clerks 
long dead. Instinctively one recalled that 
swashbuckling soldier of fortune, Peter 
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Pond, the enterprising Mackenzie and their 
successors: Franklin, Richardson and Rae. 

The oldest trading post in the Northwest, 
Fort Chipewyan owed its existence to inci- 
dents far removed from the valley of the 
Athabasca, dating back to the days when 
France and England engaged in their final 
struggle for supremacy near the rock-walled 
citadel of Quebec. 

Hardly had the cannon ceased to boom 
across the Plains of Abraham than the 
ubiquitous French bushrangers found them- 
selves by a single stroke of fortune dispos- 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


On June 3, 1789 Alexander Mackenzie left 

Fort Chipewyan with four flimsy birchbark 

canoes for his historic journey to the Polar 

Sea on the river which now bears his name. 

Four years later he made his remarkable 

trip overland from Fort Chipewyan to the 
Pacific. 


Public Archives of Canada 


sessed of their heritage in the New World. 
Seated beside their rotting birchbarks in 
deep dejection, the wandering coureurs de 
bois realized that they had been deprived 
forever of the fur trade they and their fore- 
fathers had built up during two centuries of 
exploration and discovery, Whither should 


they go? Too long had they led the untram-. 


meled life of the wilderness to adjust them- 
selves to the fetters of civilized life around 
Quebec or Montreal. 

Then Thomas Currie, a Scotch trader, 
returned from a desperate trading venture 
into the interior. At Fort Bourbon on 
Cedar Lake—where the Indians gathered 
annually from the West to make their birch- 
barks before journeying to York Factory 
on Hudson Bay with their winter catch of 
peltries—he had intercepted the flotillas, 
traded a vast quantity of furs and cleared 
fifty thousand dollars on his venture. Word 
spread around Montreal like wildfire. Here 
was money for the taking. Soon swarms 
of adventurous traders, Scotch Highlanders 
and disbanded English soldiers, were surg- 
ing westward like a rolling tide. They 
needed guides so they hired these cast-off 
coureurs de bois to lead them to the pot of 
gold. 

Anxious to share in the vast profits prom- 
ised by this wilderness trade Montreal mer- 
chants cast caution to the winds and extend- 
ed credit with reckless hand. Soon an 
army of half-wild backwoods buccaneers, 
armed to the teeth and unhampered by legal 
restraint of any kind, overspread plains and 
forests, sowing crime and anarchy wherever 
they went; interfering with the women of 
the tribes, debauching braves and squaws 
alike with fiery alcohol. 

Years of cutthroat commercial warfare 
followed, lawlessness overspread primeval 
forest and rolling prairie, while the savages 
—debauched and demoralized with rum— 


were rapidly approaching the point of open 
revolt. Then, with dramatic suddenness, 
the scourge of smallpox burst upon them. 
In terror the red rovers scattered in a vain 
attempt to avoid its pestilential breath, only 
to carry the disease to the remotest corners 
of the wilderness. 

Upon the fur trade the consequent im- 
poverishment had one very salutary effect. 
The disreputable element was practically 
eliminated. The Montreal merchants, los- 
ing heavily, became more careful about ex- 
tending credit, and the surviving traders— 
among whom were the Frobishers, Alexan- 
der Henry and the Connecticut Yankee, 
Peter Pond—were forced to pool their trad- 
ing goods and cooperate in self-defense. 

Pushing westward in their birchbarks 
towards the source of the Churchill—the 
Stranger River of the Crees—they inter- 
cepted Athabascan brigades en route to 
trade with Samuel Hearne at Fort Prince 
of Wales on Hudson Bay. So successful 
were these efforts that Pond decided to push 
westward beyond the height of land now 
known as Methy Portage. 

Indian hunters, gazing from the circular 
doorways of their conical skin lodges on a 
morning in the summer of 1778, rubbed 
their eyes in unbelief as a fleet of painted 
bark canoes sped swiftly over the flowing 
waters of the Athabasca to the rhythmic 
swing of painted paddles and the rousing 
chansons of Old Normandie. In the fore- 
most sat the Connecticut adventurer and 
soldier of fortune—Peter Pond. 

Some thirty miles from where the river 
empties through a marshy delta into Atha- 
basca Lake he erected a log dwelling, a 
small and unpretentious cabin of unbarked 
logs with a roof of poles and spruce bark. 
This modest building, The Old Establish- 
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ment as it came to be known, was destined 
to become the nucleus of Fort Chipewyan, 
the Athens of the Northwest, cradle of dis- 
covery for the vast unknown territory to 
the north and westward. 

The resourceful Pond did a thriving 
trade that winter with Beavers, Chipewyans 
and Crees. When spring came and the ice 
went out, he was unable to transport more 
than half his fur packs on the long journey 
to Grande Portage. 

By 1785 most of the influential traders 
had consolidated their interests in that re- 
markable organization, the North West 
Company. An organization of the most re- 
markable virility and power dominated by 
shrewd Scots-Canadians from Montreal, 
and headed by Simon McTavish, it threw 
down the. gauntlet to the somnolent “Gen- 
tlemen Adventurers.” 

One of its most remarkable features was 
its vast and effective transport system, 
without which the far-flung trade could 
never have survived. A fleet of seventy- 
foot bark North canoes manned by eighteen 
swarthy guides and three hundred and fifty 
voyageurs, bronzed Iroquois from Caugh- 
nawaga and their ancestral enemies, the 
Algonquins, conveyed the freight to Grande 
Portage and the fur packs back to Mon- 
treal. Embarking at Lachine they dipped 
their red-painted paddles, burst into ring- 
ing chansons, and soon were lost to sight 
around the forested bend of the river. 

From the blue waters of Superior arose 
at last a pine-clad mountain at the foot of 
which the white buildings of Grande Port- 
age flashed in the sunlight. Spilling ashore 
at the crowded Portage the Pork Eaters, as 
the swaggering hommes du nord called the 
easterners, deposited their cargoes, made 
love to the bright-eyed beauties of the Ojib- 


THE INDIAN TRADERS ARRIVE 


When the Indians came into a fort in the Northwest to hold council and barter their pelts, they always went through the formality of firing volley 
after volley from their flintlocks. 
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Courtesy Hudson's Bay Compan’ 
JOSEPH FROBISHER 


From the Cree Indians Joseph Frobisher 
learned of the distant Athabaska country. 
He was behind the move that sent Peter 
Pond to the Northwest to found a trading 
station and lay the foundations for the 
future success of the North West Company. 
Earlier in his career Frobisher waylaid a 
flotilla of Chipewyan Indians bound for 
Hudson’s Bay fort and diverted 12,000 beaver 
pelts into the hands of the hated “peddlers,” 
thus opening the way for the extension of 
trade by independent traders into the 
wilds of Saskatchewan. : 


way lodges, drank, feasted and embarked 
again for Montreal. Beyond this point 
freighting was taken over by boastful, hard- 
drinking, hard-fighting northmen who con- 
veyed the goods to the distant wilds of Sas- 
katchewan, and across the Methy Portage 
to the Athabasca. Smaller canoes, carry- 
ing thirty-five pieces, replaced the massive 
(Continued on page 49) 
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ON THE WATCH FOR HIS ENEMY 


Opossum hunts are a fine excuse in the South for getting up a party. 


Once the ’possum has 


been found, with the aid of dogs, and blinded by a flare of light, he is easily captured. There 
are those who say that roast possum and sweet potatoes are a dish for the gods. 


HILAVE the wild deer been annoying you 
any this season? 

And what about the squirrels, raccoons 
and opossums—have you resorted to shot- 
guns to keep them off your place? 

The questions are not as silly as they 
sound, for if you haven’t been bothered, it 
is indeed likely that. your neighbor ‘has! If 
you live in the country, that is ; and especial- 
ly if you measure your land holdings in 
acres instead of square feet. 

The highly gratifying fact is that these 
and a few other choice American game ani- 
mals have staged a remarkable comeback. 
Even as some species are seriously threat- 
ened with extinction, others have responded 
admirably to protection, and the wilderness 
is rustling and alive once more. This ap- 
plies especially to deer and squirrels, long 
favored by the sons and disciples of Dan’l 
Boone. 

in some areas of eastern Oregon, south- 
ern Utah and northeastern California, for 
instance, the wild deer actually present a 
problem to the farmers for the first time in 
many decades. The beautiful animals, 
whose very walk is a poetry of motion and 
whose flesh cannot be equalled for delicious 


taste, have taken to raiding haystacks and - 


fields. Their numbers have increased be- 
yond the capacity of the wilderness to feed 
them, and they are doing the logical thing 
—taking the food that men have raised. 

A farmer in Utah discovered his new an- 
noyance quite by accident. 

“I happened to go at dawn to my back 
pasture,” he relates, “hoping to find a 
strayed.cow. I approached the pasture in 
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the deep shadows. All I could distinguish 
was the bulky forms of my haystacks. 

‘All of a sudden I sneezed. 

“T might as well have shot a gun! In- 
stantly my pasture became alive. Rustle 
and swish, animal forms began flowing over 
my fence, and hooves 
sounded like  kettle- 
drums. There must 
have been a hundred 
wild deer, judging from 
the signs. I knew the 
woods were thick this 
season with them, but I 
never knew I was being 
raided before. I am 
opposed to wasteful de- 
struction of game, but 
I can’t support a wild 
herd just because I’m 
a nature lover.” 

The  phenomeron, 
while angering to one 
farmer, is most heart- 
ening to the hunters 
and naturalists the 
world over. Deer once 
seemed destined to go 
the way of the buffalo. 

The tact& that- sa 
strong educational cam- 
paign can accomplish 
what it has is encour- 
agement for its con- 
tinuation in other fields 
where species are still 
seriously threatened, 
notably in the instances 


AMERICAN WILD 
LIFE STAGES 


A COMEBACK 


By OREN ARNOLD 


of mountain sheep, prairie chickens and 
wild goats. 
once abounded in the United States. They 
offered fine food for persons who needed it; 
hunting them afforded exhilarating sport 
for other men and women who reveled in 


THE KAIBAB SQUIRREL 


This species of squirrel, peculiar te Arizona, spreads his white tail over 
him in the snow country and plays ’possum with practically no chance 
of discovery. 
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These species and some others 


Frasher’s 


-expanse of wilderness. 


This little deer is bewildered by the vast- 
ness of the unknown world into which he 


has staggered on uncertain legs. His father 
was Malibu, the hero of that charming 
picture “Sequoia.” 


the outdoors. But the mass action of the 
human’s guns was soon overwhelming. Be- 
fore responsible persons realized it or could 
begin to halt it, the killing had amounted 
to a slaughter. Nobody could be persuaded 
of the danger at first, and only lately has 
any concerted action toward preserving and 
restoring those fine species been launched. 

It is notable that this action originated 
at least partly with Dr. Homer Leroy 
Shantz, who directs the wild life division of 
the U. S. Forest Service. For several 
years he was president of the University of 
Arizona, the state fifth in size among the 
forty-eight, but forty-fourth in human pop- 
ulation. This state contains magnificent 
It has altitudes 
from 100 to 12,600 feet. It has the largest 
virgin pine forest in the world, and some 
12,000,000 acres of other land where man is 
a strange sight. In short, Arizona is a nat- 
ural wild animal kingdom, a precious game 
reserve even with its hunting grounds. Dr. 
Shantz, studying these things, caused his 
university and other agencies to sponsor an 
expedition to study the highly valued Rocky 
Mountain bighorn sheep, and ultimately Dr. 
A. A. Nichol of the university-faculty was 
granted three years’ leave of absence to do 
nothing else but fight for restoration of 
these game animals. He is at this work 
now. 

Removal of predators such as mountain 
lions and coyotes has been a great help in 
restoring the deer. Hundreds of sports- 


men’s clubs, bringing strong social pressure, 


have aided the U. S. Forest Service in con- 
servation movements and should be con- 
tinued, the authorities declare. Rigid state 
laws have been a third important factor. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona and New 
Mexico have shown most encouraging re- 
sults in the long conservation and restora- 
tion campaign for deer. Even in Pennsyl- 


vania and Michigan, deer have actually be- 


come bothersome to farmers in some areas 
again, whereas twenty years ago deer were 
almost unknown in these two states. 
Down South encouraging progress has 
been made, too. Florida and South Caro- 
lina are leading in the improved conditions 
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VISITORS NOT WANTED 


Fortunately for the collegian’s wardrobe, racoons still flourish throughout the United States. 
The raccoon has the curious habit of washing its food in water before eating it. 


there. Raccoons and opossums also have 
more than held their own against human 
and other killers in the Southland, but con- 
tinued encouragement for these animals 
will be necessary. 

More heartening still has been the appar- 
ent abundance of squirrels. These frisky 
little chatterers of the woodland are almost 
audacious in their visits to man now. But 


it won’t do to start using them just for rifle 
targets. If Americans are smart at all, 
they will take a lesson from past experience. 
A letting down of the bars, social and legad, 
on reckless killing, will soon silence the 
game haunts again. 

As an item of unique interest, especial de- 
velopment of the strange Kaibab squirrel 

(Continued on page 44) 


AN OPOSSUM PLAYING ’POSSUM 


The opossum is not the only animal which pretends to be dead when caught. 


Young deer 


and even calves, if born in the woods, will play "possum on their mother’s instructions if 
: captured while she is away. 


AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE DANUBE AND SAVA 


Kalamegdan Park juts out majestically into the mingled waters of the Danube and Sava Rivers on which Belgrade is situated. The Roman fortress which at 
one period dominated this promontory is now in ruins and its few remains are mostly beneath the surface of the park. Across the river is Zemun. 


BELGRADE-CHAMELEON OF THE BALKANS 


BBALKAN, a Turkish word meaning “bar- 
rier,” is today especially appropriate for the 
region which lies directly in the path of 
Hitler’s outspoken eastern ambitions. West- 
ernmost of the countries which derive their 
generic name from the Balkan mountains, 
Yugoslavia is the pulse of this important 


By JOHN GAITHER ROBERTS 
With photographs by the author 


section of Europe, and Belgrade is directly 
in the line of march of imminent world 
history. 

Opportunely located at the confluence of 
the Danube and Sava rivers, Belgrade is a 
hub for land, water and air transportation. 
Louis Adamic has called it the “Boom Town 

of the Balkans.” Our arrival in Belgrade 
on the eve of Orthodox Easter gave us the 
impression of bustling activity, but the 
hum and buzz of a county seat on market 
day rather than the hectic roar of an Amer- 
ican boom town. Yet by European stand- 
ards Belgrade is phenomenal for the speed 
of its rambling growth, the mushrooming 
of its private fortunes, the pace of its in- 
dustrialization, and its concomitant lack, 
even repudiation, of traditional old-world 
qualities. 

My sojourns elsewhere in the motley 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 


THE NATIONAL THEATER 


One of Belgrade’s cultural advantages is 

its National Theater, where dramas and 

music are offered to the public at low 
prices. 
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had aroused in me a strong curiosity re- 
garding Belgrade. In the western proy- 
inces I found an almost universal antipathy 
for the governing clique. Serbia’s martyr- 
dom in the Great War and her righteous po- 
sition as an allied power gave her prece- 
dence when the Yugoslav nation was born. 
The Serbs took a proprietary interest in the’ 
government formed at Belgrade and they 
have retained their ascendancy to the prac- 
tical exclusion of the other minorities who 
still ‘clamor in vain for participation. 

A multiplicity of grudges other than mere 
jealousy explains the unpopularity of the 
“Serbocracy”: Montenegro is irreconcilable 
because of the betrayal of her promised 
post-war independence; Macedonia’s affin- 
ity for Bulgaria puts her in the irredentist 
class; Bosnia’s predominant Moslem popu- 
lation, a hangover from centuries of Turk- 
ish occupation of the Balkan Peninsula, 
renders her incompatible with Serbia’s or- 
thodoxy ; Croatia is Catholic and considers 
the Serbs to be little better than barbarians. 
A hundred major and minor causes for fric- 
tion could be adduced, and Belgrade seems 
to be the whipping-boy for the heterogene- 


BUILDING AND DESTROYING 


The crumbling old houses of Belgrade’s former oppressors, the Turks, are gradually being torn 
down and replaced by modern apartment houses. In the foreground a pre-War house is being 
destroyed to make way for a modern apartment similar to that in the background. 


ous kingdom today called Yugoslavia. 
The Yugoslavs themselves are curious 
about the capital for other than touristic 
reasons. “I should like to see Belgrade,” 
a peasant said to me. ‘Our taxes fly off 
leaving us hungry-poor. The fine gentle- 
men in Belgrade clip the wings from our 
dimars and they never fly home. With so 
much money there, it must be the most 
beautiful city on earth.” J 
But despite its accumulations of wealth, 
Belgrade is not a beautiful city, nor does its 
appearance give one the impression of rich- 
ness or even of plenty. It is a fascinating 
_city as a manifestation of Central European 
dynamics, an exposition of the cruel game 
of power politics as it is played today. 

Shortly after arriving at the capital I ap- 
plied for an audience with the boy-king, 
Peter II. It was my wish to interview 
His Majesty and photograph him in home 
surroundings. But he remained away from 
Belgrade in the summer palace at Milotcher, 
on the Dalmatian coast, during my visit and 
I was unable to see him. It was fortunate, 
however, that I made the application, since 
it brought me in contact with a number of 
politicos active in the Serb regime. 
gentlemen were extraordinarily friendly, 
having discovered that my wife and I were 
planning to write about their country. It 
was their apparent aim that every day and 
every night should hold new sights and 
fresh diversions, and that their city and 


These © 


those who controlled its destinies should ap- 
pear to the best possible advantage. 

The few natural and historic sights worth 
seeing in Belgrade should not be left un- 
mentioned. Avala mountain, with its splen- 
did panorama and its wooded slopes which 
at dusk are filled with the melody of night- 
ingales, is an experience not easily forgot- 
ten. And Kalamegdan Park, jutting out 
majestically into the mingled waters of the 
Danube and Sava Rivers, has very unusual 
fortifications dating from Roman times; 
there is a spiral stairway surrounding a 
giant well which leads down, down into the 
earth to the water level a hundred feet be- 
low the surface. And there, eerie to be- 


‘hold, the stairs continue winding down into 


the slimy green depths. In the same park 
are two magnificent monuments by Mestro- 
vich, the most prominent Yugoslav artist, as 
well as some new “ruins” under construc- 
tion, the scenic value of the old Roman 
ones being unfortunately impaired by their 
subterranean position! Such of Belgrade’s 
Turkish houses and rough cobbled Turkish 
streets as survive from the old Ottoman 
Empire, her Oriental looking bazaar and 
squalid gypsy colony merit the adjective 
“quaint,” and a seeker after the exotic 
need not be entirely disappointed by the 
physical aspects of the city. 

We saw and appreciated these things as 
our boosting hosts intended. But at the 
same time we became aware of circum- 


Homeless vagrants who have come to Bel- 

grade in the hope of earning a few dinars 

sleep in doorways, dreading the advent of 
winter. 


Kalamegdan Park has a very martial at- 
mosphere, containing fortresses, barracks in 
current use and a military museum. 


stances and phenomena which far surpassed 
them in significance to us. In Belgrade we 
saw contemporary Europe in action, un- 
hampered by excessive custom and tradition, 
not sugar-coated by romance or scenic and 


PAY 


THE ROYAL PALACE 


The imposing entrance to the King’s Palace in Belgrade gives no hint of the tragedies which 

have taken place within its walls. It was here that King Alexander of Serbia and his Queen 

were murdered in 1903, and here lived another murdered Alexander, the father of the present 
King Peter II. 


architectural beauty to conceal its reality. 

The explanations of our personal Serb 
friends were invaluable to our understand- 
ing of what we saw. The panegyrics of 
our politically affiliated acquaintances 
needed the tempering influence of the 
“radicals.” It should be explained here 
that the opposition to the dictatorship con- 
sists of most of the population. And our 
friends, being among those eager for a 
return to democracy, were branded as reds, 
radicals and even Communists. It was 
amusing indeed on coming from a session 
with the politicos, who spoke glibly of pre- 
vailing political freedom and freedom of 
speech and press, to converse with the 
“opposition.” 

Our friends, in the midst of seemingly 


A NEGLECTED SHRINE 


There are few remaining Moslems in Bel- 

grade and their only mosque, a relic of 

the long Turkish occupation which ex- 

tended from 1389 to 1867, is left to decay 
in solitude. 


harmless conversation, sometimes stopped 
abruptly and changed the subject at the ap- 
proach of a stranger within earshot. Any 
statement definitely derogatory to the 
regime was spoken guardedly. One of 
our informants would talk only in the park 
or uncrowded street where he could be 
sure of the absence of eavesdroppers. He 
wrote recently, “It is terrible since you 
have gone, for me. I am lonesome, as I 
never know whom I dare talk to.” Another 
man who is prominent in journalistic 
circles showed me a heap of manuscripts 
a foot deep. ‘These,’ he said, “would 
keep me in jail a long time if they were 
discovered by the secret police. It is be- 
cause I am for democracy and against dic- 
tatorial regime. Do not believe our press 
is free. I must keep these until the real 
freedom comes.” 
The reins of state are in the death grip 
of a dead hand. The late king, now 
eulogized as “Alexander the Unifier,” in- 
troduced a dictatorial government in 1929 
to cope with chaotic conditions and to 
avoid open revolt. Since his assassination 
in Marseilles in 1934 he has become a pop- 
ular martyr, and the almost complete sup- 
pression of freedom is still maintained in 
his name, though the real reason for the 
retention of totalitarianism is to maintain 
the power of an inner clique with disre- 
gard for non-political considerations. 
It is her precarious internal situation 
which in part determines Yugoslavia’s con- 
ciliatory attitude toward foreign powers. 
Just as the dissatisfied Austrians and 
Sudeten Germans of Czechoslavakia were 
easily proselyted to the Nazi banner, so 
might various groups in Yugoslavia fall 
prey to subversive movements. Although 
the Croats hate and distrust the Italians 
to the westward, there are ways in which 
Italy could incite the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation of western Yugoslavia to revolt. 
To fall too completely under the influence 
of any power would be dangerous; treaties, 
pacts and economic alliances must be jug- 
gled carefully. Playing both ends against 
the middle is the essence of Belgrade policy. 

Overlooking Kalamegdan Park is Bel- 
grade’s most beautiful building. Coming 
upon it by accident we were astonished at 
its grace and simplicity. It was like a 
breath of fresh air after the heavy ornate- 
ness which is considered essential in Bel- 
grade public architecture. It was the 
French Embassy. This masterpiece in 
white marble, every bit as impressive as the 
American Embassv in Paris, seemed par- 
ticularly improbable in this setting. But 
inquiries revealed. that the wily Frenchmen 
knew exactly what they were about. French 
investments were bearing fabulous fruit 
from Yugoslavia’s rich soil; French entre- 
preneurs were becoming wealthy from their 
factories, combining the abundant raw ma- 
terials with apparently inexhaustible sup- 
plies of labor which asked only a reprieve 


from starvation. French capital was boom- 
ing Yugoslavia. A white marble embassy 
was small bait when the catch was the good- 
will of those in a position to grant privileges 
and immunities favorable to French busi- 
ness. And the promised support of J'rench 
arms in case of threats to Yugoslavia’s 
frontiers was strong encouragement for ac- 
ceptance of French exploitation. 


France’s dominant role in Yugoslav af- 
fairs seems to be on the wane, however. 
The passionate wooing of the dictatorships 
has had its effect and France’s diminishing 
prestige coupled with the burgeoning power 
of Hitler and Mussolini has caused Bel- 
grade to cast coy glances on her neighboring 
suitors. The recent Anglo-French arms al- 
liance further estranges France from her 
Balkan protegé, since England, whose for- 
eign policy is dominant in the alliance, seems 
to be willing to sacrifice the Danube coun- 
tries to placate Germany and Italy. 


Even so, Belgrade’s culture apes that of 
Paris; its shops, its cafés, its clothing, the 
bad French lisped in “polite society,” even 
a few French governesses attest an influ- 
ence which continues strong. But not the 
slightest taint of French liberalism pene- 
trates into governmental philosophy. It is 
interesting though probably irrelevant to 
note that King Peter II, who will reach his 
majority in 1941 to become ruler of his 
kingdom, has been educated by an English 


- tutor, and that he combs his hair like Hit- 


ler. The foreign policy of Perfidious 
Albion and the internal policy of the 
Nazis: will he be prepared to carry on in 
the new tradition? 


But trade with Germany is a ticklish 
undertaking. The Balkans are glutted 
with machinery and other manufactured 
goods palmed off in lieu of money. Ger- 
many tries every subterfuge before making 
the drastic move of actually paying for 
things. Raw materials have been pur- 
chased by Germany at stiff prices and re- 
sold at a loss in some‘ other country for 
cash; Germany’s bill remained unpaid and 
Yugoslavia held the bag, besides having 
lost the customer already supplied by Ger- 
many. 

In dealing with Germany, Belgrade is. 
also aware that economic gestures mask 
political motives. Germany would like 
nothing better than to exploit the potential 
market in the Balkans and to do this it 
would be necessary to procure political 
domination. Yet private interests influen- 
tial in government circles encourage dal- 
liance with the Reich, which speaks openly 
of its “historic right to develop the Balk- 
ans.” 

In a Russian restaurant we watched 
former nobles of the Romanoff court as 
they danced and sang for the amusement 
of those who had been peasants or artisans 
less than twenty years ago. Belgrade was 
and is a haven for Russian refugees who 
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work and thrive according to their abilities, 
a few even earning affluence and promi- 
nence. We spoke of Russian influence in 
the Balkans. One of our friends, an 
emigré, who surprisingly spoke of the 
USSR without rancor, minimized Commun- 
istic strength outside Russia and ridiculed 
Hitler’s red-baiting mania. 

All at the table, however, deplored the 
possible results of a Russo-German conflict. 
A Serb, elaborately lugubrious from much 
Dalmatian black wine, pictured vividly the 
results of war in the Danube basin which 
might occur if Hitler had indigestion or 
Stalin happened to have a nightmare. He 
described the prospective horrors of the 
hypothetical conflict in such a way that my 
hairs stood separately and individually on 
end. 

Walking down the main thoroughfares of 
Belgrade one has a sense of prosperity, 
progress and respectability. The Royal 
Palace, though it has been the scene of in- 
trigue, terror and regicide, presents an im- 
posing appearance with its gaudy sentries 
and elegant gardens. (The king lives in a 
well-fortified and modern palace at Dedinje, 
several miles from the city.) Strolling past 
the palace and the fine buildings surround- 
ing it, one sees the best shops and cafés, the 


NEWCOMERS TO THE CAPITAL 


Much of the reconstruction work in Belgrade 

is being done by hardy sons of the provinces 

who have been forced to give up their land 
and move to the cities. 


great central square with its fountains, and 
farther along the Korso, where one goes to 
walk, On the Korso fashionable crowds 


(Continued on page 47) 


THE DANUBE WITHOUT ITS GLAMOUR 


Although the Danube is neither beautiful nor blue where it meets the Sava at Belgrade, it 

teems with life and interest. Freight boats, barges, tugs, ferries, passenger steamers and battle- 

ships attest the importance of Belgrade as a center of trade and politics. Even houseboats 

provide cheap and mobile living quarters for those free spirits who balk at the restrictions 
of a land slum. 
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IN THE 
RHINELAND 


Every fall Mainz pays tribute to “the 
sweet poison of misuséd wine.” Between 
Mainz and Bingen on the Rhine lies the 
most favored wine-growing region in all 
Germany—nearly twenty miles of grape- 
clad hills facing toward the warm south 
with the Rhine at their feet. This region 
is called the Rheingau and here some of 
the world’s finest white wines are pro- 
duced. To celebrate the harvest season 
with a special festival wine growers, mer- 
chants and townsfolk gather annually in 
the square at Mainz. What better excuse 
could there be for celebration than the 
flowing gold of the famous 'Rudesheims, 
Hallgartens and Hochheims? Here indeed 
are glorious contributions to the joy of life. 


Photographs by Paul Wolff and Tritschler 
from Black Star 


EXCAVATING AT SIXTEEN MILLION DOLLARS A MILE 


When operations are carried on well below the street decking and the maze of sub-surface power lines, heavy excavating equipment can be used. This 


Diesel power shovel is loading blasted rock. 


BUILDING NEW YORK’S COSTLIEST SUBWAY 


To the traveler passing through a great 
modern city, there is both excitement and 
romance in the enormous towering office 
buildings, in the great luxurious apartment 
houses, in the crush and clutter of street 
traffic of all kinds. The traveler marvels 
most, probably, at the millions of people— 
people rushing a thousand ways at once, 
all in a hurry, all impatient, all apparently 
afraid they will be late for something. 

But the governing officials of any large 
city find no excitement and no romance in 
their crowded bailiwick. To them this surge 
of population is one long continuous ever- 
growing headache. They must struggle con- 
stantly with problems of protection, hous- 
ing, policing and health and, especially in 
the super-cities of the world—New York, 
Chicago, London, Paris and so on—with the 
increasing complexities of transportation. 


OZ 


by GROFF CONKLIN 


In New York, for instance, there are 
seven and one-half million people in an 
area of little more than three hundred 
square miles. Further, there are four mil- 
lion or more suburbanites, hundreds of 
thousands of whom commute to New York 
every day. Some idea of the transportation 
problem involved is shown by the gross 
number of fares paid on the city’s subway 
and elevated lines alone (excluding trolleys 
and buses) during 1937—a total of 2,543,- 
903,981! That figures out to about 7,000,- 
000 passengers per day. And the figure 
increases by millions each year. 

It is the subway which really has solved 
the transportation problems of the big 
super-cities of modern times. It is the sub- 
way which gives the citizens of New York, 
Paris, Moscow and other subway-possess- 
ing cities their extraordinary mobility. 


Without underground railways the develop- 
ment of the skyscraper, as well as the build- 
ing up of outlying sections of urban areas, 
both of which relieve housing pressure 
nearer the center, would have been years 
delayed, if not actually left in the imagi- 
nation of “visionary” architects and city 
planners. 

It is the subway, in a very real sense, 
that has created the modern super-city. In 
those urban areas lacking subways (or, as 
in Chicago, extended systems of elevated 
rapid transit) conditions for the citizen are 
fast becoming insupportable. Today we 
hear of immediate plans for the building 
of underground railways in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Detroit and Cleveland, 
and many other of our cities of major 
size; and also of plans for the extension of 
subway systems in the few American cities 


which already have their undergrounds. As 
long as our industrial and commercial life 
is inefficiently organized, so long shall we 
have city congestion. And so long will sub- 
ways be needed—more and more of them. 

New York, of course, is America’s worst 

sufferer from the tendency toward centrali- 
zation, and the Borough of Manhattan is 
the sorest spot in the city. A narrow spit 
of land measuring twelve and one-half 
miles long by from one and one-half to two 
and one-half miles wide, its whole length 
and breadth is weighed down with its in- 
creasing millions of people, to which must 
be added the millions of commuters who 
come in from other boroughs and from out- 
lying surburban districts every day. 

The city, faced with these facts, has been 
forced to do something about extending the 
underground railway system of New York; 
and has built in the last twelve or thirteen 
years the Independent Subway containing 
nearly fifty-seven miles of right of way. 
Temporarily at least, this has served to 
relieve a large part of the congestion. 

Within the last year or so an extension 
of this Independent System has been under 
construction up Sixth Avenue, from 8th to 
53rd Street, connecting with other routes 
of the system at either end of the line. 
+» But what is a subway like? What, es- 
pecially, does the building of an under- 
ground railway involve in the way of dif- 
ficulties, adventures and achievements? The 
building of the new link up Sixth Avenue 
offered the author an opportunity to investi- 
gate some of the processes involved in sub- 
way construction and to discover why it is 
that this particular piece of building is con- 
sidered by all engineers to be the most 
difficult, the most expensive and perhaps the 
most interesting piece of subway engineer- 
ing ever undertaken. 


Will Beck from European 


BEFORE A SHIELD GOES INTO ACTION 


At certain sections shields and compressed air must be used to drive a tunnel through the 

rock. In this picture we see the front, or fighting end, of a shield. Men are measuring the 

distance between the outside of the shield and the rock wall to make sure there will be ample 
room to move the shield ahead before it goes into action. 


The per-mile cost of this forty-five block 
underground will be more than $16,400,000 
—a figure staggering in its immensity. The 
average cost of the already completed 
five-mile Independent System comes to a 
little more than $13,200,000 per mile. Why 
the tremendous difference in cost for this 
short new line? 

The answer to that question lies in the 
extraordinary complications which the 
builders face in putting their tunnel along 
a street which offers perhaps the worst 
conditions for subway building ever to 
confront the ingenuity and planning abil- 
ity of the modern engineer. This short 
route is not going to be finished until 
late in 1941—a period of over five years, 
or less than half a mile a year on an 
average. The very length of time, per- 
haps twice as much as is needed on the 
average, indicates the difficulty of the 
job. 

These difficulties are to be met and 
conquered during the first stage of the 
building of the new route—the excava- 
tion. It is the excavation which makes 
up the most exciting and dramatic part 
of the job. It is the one thing which 


TRAFFIC AS USUAL 


After street decking has been built, traf- 

fic continues to move along Sixth Avenue 

while complicated excavations are carried 

out underground. Here a muck bucket 

is being lifted out of an opening. The 

contents will be transferred to a truck 
and carted away. 


makes busy New Yorkers aware that a 
subway is under construction: for it is dur- 
ing the period of excavation that the street 
surfaces are removed and temporary wood- 
en decking put in place; that these wooden- 
decked streets are cluttered up with huge 
trucks, power shovels and other machin- 
ery; and that the whole neighborhood 
around the site of the work is occasionally 
jarred with thunderous underground dyna- 
mite explosions as rock is broken up for 
removal. After the digging is done, the 
rest of the construction and installation 
proceeds with relative quietness, except for 
occasional subterranean battles between 
riveting machines. The streets are back at 
normal again, their concrete-and-asphalt 
paving restored. 

The very magnitude of the excavation 
job is overwhelming. In the case of a ten- 
block section of the subway, running from 
8th to 18th Street, more than 138,000 cubic 
yards of earth, rock, clay, sand and gravel 
must be dug or blasted loose and carried 
away to suitable dumping grounds. And 
this section will contain only two tracks, 
instead of the tour which are being built 
in the uptown part of the same route. 

Excavation work involves every inven- 
tive and mechanical faculty which the mind 
of man has developed for the purpose of . 
conquering nature. A thousand and one 
things must be done in addition to the 
straight and relatively simple digging. The 
maze of pipes and cables which underlie all 
of New York’s streets must be supported, 
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Subway workers are husky fellows with good nerves and an uncanny ability to do difficult jobs efficiently. 


rerouted or reconstructed ; 


buildings along 
the right of way must be underpinned; the 
enormous loads of street traffic must be 
protected from dangers of collapse of the 


decking, or of damage from over-heavy 
dynamite blasts. 

These are the normal difficulties which 
must be overcome in the construction of any 
city subway. But building under Sixth 
Avenue offers other problems of an unusual 
and especially complicated sort. 

In the first place, the earth itself is more 
treacherous under Sixth Avenue than along 
practically any other previously built New 
York subway. The earth layer lying on top 
of the rock is partly composed of a nasty 
clay-like substance known among engineers 
as “bull’s liver’—probably because it has 


Rock overlain by soft, saturated squeezing 


SUBWAY WORKERS AT EASE 


of the new Sixth Avenue Subway is dependent. 


a liverish color. It is, when wet, extremely 
difficult to work in. Other types of earth 
found along the line of construction are wet 
sand with something of the consistency of 
quicksand, loose earth filled with small 
boulders and other detritus, and, rarely, a 
clean fine sandy earth which offers little 
difficulty to the diggers. The rock which 
underlies this earth layer is called mica 
schist, and is equally treacherous and much 
more dangerous, for through the action of 
centuries of water seepage and other natu- 
ral actions it has become badly faulted and 
rotted. Excavators can never be quite sure 
when it may give way and collapse into the 
partly dug hole. 

If only natural difficulties such as bad 
earth and rock and the seepage of water 


ground that must be bored through by means of 
shields and compressed air; numerous cables and ducts carrying 


power; pipelines of all 


description; and, most important of all, intersecting underground transit routes—all of these 
obstacles complicate the task of the engineers who are building the new Sixth Avenue Subway. 
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Herbert Gehr from Blac 


On their skill and resourcefulness the building 


made working in this subway hole more 
or less of a swimmer’s job, the workmen 
would heave a sigh of relief and get onto 
their tasks with a will. But the main dif- 
ficulties in the way are predominantly 
man-made. 

Along the whole lower length of the 
route, from 8th Street to 34th Street, there 
is an already existing rapid transit tunnel, 
running square up the middle of Sixth 
Avenue. This is the tunnel of the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railway, which brings com- 
muters into New York City from New 
Jersey. The new subway, along this stretch 
of the line only two tracks wide, must be 
excavated right up close against both sides 
of the existing tubes, one track thus running 
parallel with one side of the H. & M., and 
the other one parallel to the other side. It 
would not take much of a jar to break into 
the H. & M. tunnel, and thus cause a Seri- 
ous stoppage of trains or, even worse, a 
wreck. Extreme and painstaking care must 
be taken to support and reinforce the older 
tunnel while digging the new one. 

However, this would not be so difficult, 


were it not for the tact that subway stations 
must be placed at the same cross streets 
where tube stations already exist—at 14th 
Street, 23rd Street and 34th Street. This 
has meant that not only must the new sub- 
way be built deep in the ground, so that 
parts of its stations may lie directly under 
those of the tubes, but also that the stations 
of the old tubes must be carefully preserved 
with the use of extremely expensive and 
well-designed underpinning, and in several 
cases actually partly destroyed and recon- 
structed to fit the new design! 

_A factor of protection always found 
necessary in the building of subways in a 
big city has, in the case of the Sixth Ave- 
nue line, been made a hundred times more 
difficult because of the existence of an ele- 
vated line (of which more later) along the 
whole length of the route of construction. 
This factor is the underpinning of all the 
buildings along the street. Compared with 
other main north-and-south streets in the 
city, such as Fifth Avenue or Seventh Ave- 
nue, the state of the buildings along Sixth 
Avenue is very precarious, due to the fact 
that the “El’’ has depreciated property 
values to such an extent that replacement 
of old buildings has proceeded at a much 
slower rate than on other main arteries of 
the city. The result is that perhaps ninety 
per cent of the structures along the Avenue 
are from twenty-five years old and up. And 
the older a building is, of course, the shakier 
its foundations. 


The modern. skyscraper has foundations 
driven down far into bedrock. Earthquakes 


~ could not shake them. But old-time build- 


ers did not plan ahead far enough. They 
built for the day only, and put down foun- 
dations sometimes no deeper than ten feet 
or so, not reinforced with steel, and com- 
posed merely of brick or concrete walls or 
pillars, sitting on the unsound and shaky 
top earth or faulted.and rotten!stone which 
underlies most of the area. Nothing would 
be easier than for some of these ancient 
buildings, inadequately protected, to dis- 
appear suddenly into the hole being dug for 
the subway. The contractors have fre- 
quently had to build completely new foun- 
dations for these old lofts, or if not that, at 
least to. underpin them so securely that the 
old foundation is actually carried down to 
bedrock, resting on new concrete or steel 


’ sub-foundations. 


Yet if that were all, there would be little 
along the route to make it so extremely 
difficult and expensive. One of the major 
causes of waste of time and money is the 
existence of the elevated. According to 
rapid transit unification plans, launched by 
the city many years ago to bring operation 
of its rapid transit lines all together under 
one unified, city-operated management, the 
Sixth Avenue El should have been torn 
down before the work was begun on the 
new subway. If it had been, over $5,000,- 
000 in money, and many months of time, 


would have been saved. However, the 
creditors and stockholdérs in this anti- 
quated and hideous elevated have held up 
unification plans through court battles and 
the like for so many years that the City 
finally gave up waiting and plunged ahead 
into the construction, despite the extra cost. 

Each separate pillar which supports the 
elevated tracks fourteen feet or more in the 
air has to be underpinned, and permanent 
foundations for each one built directly under 
the present ones. These original pillars 
go down only about ten feet under the 
ground. So, at a cost of more than $6,000 
per pillar in the uptown area, and of $2,000 
per pillar downtown where they rest largely 
on the Hudson and Manhattan tubes, the 


along the route is doing the job. Each one 
has different techniques for the work—all 
of which must, however, be approved by the 
engineers of the Board of Transportation, 
which constantly supervises the whole job. 
Along Sixth Avenue there are six separate 
contractors at work, on sections of the route 
measuring from ten down to six blocks in 
length, depending on the difficulty and the 
expense of the section in question. 

Much of the work along the line is being 
done by tunneling. The usual modern sub- 
way construction is done by a method known 
as “cut-and-cover,’ which involves the 
opening of the street, the excavation of it 
down to a point about eight feet beneath 
the street surface so that men can work 


BUILDING A PERMANENT TUNNEL 


As the shield advances the steel casing of the subway is put in place. 

are working in compressed air, are bolting on one of the sections of the permanent tunnel 

ring a piece of steel that weighs nearly a ton. At the left may be seen the “heading” of the 
tunnel with the earth as yet unexcavated. ‘ 


obsolete elevated structure is being made 
permanent and safe during subway con- 
struction—only to be torn down, probably, 
as soon as the subway is finished, if not 
before. 

Several methods are used to support these 
pillars while they are being underpinned, 
and to hold the structure up during con- 
struction. It depends on which contractor 


These men, who 


there, and then the covering over of the 
street with wooden decking. The rest of 
the excavation is then done under this deck- 
ing, as is the construction of the subway 
structure itself. 

In tunneling, however, which is practic- 
able only when the subway lies very deep in 
the ground and runs largely or entirely 
through solid rock, the work is done from 
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To the vast fifty-seven-mile net- 
work of New York’s Independent 
Subway system, the new Sixth Ave- 
nue line will add scarcely more 
than two miles. Yet it is by far 
the most difficult and expensive 
subway construction the city has 
yet attempted. 


At 33rd Street the builders of the new Sixth Avenue Subway encounter problems of tremendous complexity. 
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PENNS YCVANIA RAILROAD TUNNELS 


THE TOUGHEST SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION TASK EVER ATTEMPTED 


Con- 


sider these facts in relation to the drawing above. The Pennsylvania Railroad is sixty feet below the street level; the 


Hudson and Manhattan Railroad is twenty-five feet below; The B. M. T. Subway is twenty-one feet below. 


Sixteen 


and a half feet above the street is the Sixth Avenue Elevated. While traffic is flowing continuously through this 
congested section of New York the new Sixth Avenue Subway must be constructed. 


a vertical shaft which is driven down to the 
bottom of the suture structure, and from 
which the tunnels are blasted out through 
the rock along the direction they have been 


designed to go in the engineer’s plans. 

Theoretically, such tunneling would be 
much easier to do than cut-and-cover; and 
in some cases it is. Subsurface structures 


Herbert Gen from Black Star 


do not have to be moved, nor do buildings 
have to be underpinned. But here, along 
the Sixth Avenue line, another of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties which have to be 
overcome during its construction is met. 
Two hundred feet below Sixth Avenue, 
from 53rd Street down to 33rd Street 
(where it branches off down Broadway) 
runs one of the gigantic aqueducts which 
supply New York’s millions with water. 
More than 400,000,000 gallons of water a 
day rush through this immense tunnel, and 
at a very high pressure. If, during tun- 
neling, a dynamite blast should cause a 
break in this aqueduct, or some other acci- 
dent should happen which would cause it 
to spring a leak, the water supply of half 
the city would be endangered. For this 
reason the dynamiting in the upper end of 
the new subway has to be done with minute 
charges, involving the addition of weeks 
and months of time to the schedule. 
Probably the most expensive and most 
(Continued on page 43) 


DRILLING 


Subway work is dangerous and exacting. 

All the men wear helmets made of heavy 

fibrous material to protect them from 

falling rock. Over a period of years 

these helmets have saved thousands of 
men from serious injuries. 
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Photographs by Hilmar Pabel from F. P. G. 


BBY, the largest gorilla who ever lived in captivity, died re- 
cently at his home in the Berlin Zoo in his tenth year. 

Bobby was captured in Africa as a little fellow three years old 
weighing only thirty pounds. He reached the extraordinary weight 
of 524 pounds before he died, having exceeded the average life ex- 
pectancy of captive gorillas by four or five years. 

Despite his ferocious appearance Bobby was not really a bad 
character but he was exceedingly suspicious, and even an attempt 
to take his picture threw him into a nervous panic. 

Bobby was ill only three days but to the end refused all medical 
assistance, even rejecting his favorite drink, a cup of castor oil. His 
loss is mourned by thousands who came from far and near to see him. 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH 
—PUERTO RICO 


It is a moot question whether Ponce de 
Leon made any great contribution to the 
sum total of human happiness when he 
started half the world on a frantic quest 
for eternal youth. There is much to be 
said in favor of maturity, as Mr. Brown- 
ing has very ably pointed out. But if Mr. 
de Leén failed in his search for the Foun- 
tain of Youth, he achieved lasting fame 
not only in the history books but in one 
sun-drenched little island in the Carib- 
bean which he named, where he lived 
and ruled, and where he is buried. 

For centuries Puerto Rico was the 
much sought-for prize of English, French 
and Dutch invaders, but one glance at 
the walls of San Juan which drop a hun- 
dred feet straight to the sea explain the 
town’s invulnerability for four hundred 
years. Only at the end of the Spanish- 
American war did Puerto Rico pass out 
of Spanish hands, but forty years is a 
short span in the lifetime of this island 
and its character has changed little. 

In a colony-mad world, the United 
States has been singularly oblivious of 
her own insular possessions until recently, 
and certainly few Americans today have 
seen this most charming one or given it a 
thought. Yet it is not difficult to reach— 
boats sail twice weekly from New York, 
to say nothing of regular sailings from 
almost every other important port on the 
Atlantic or Pacific Coasts, or the Gulf of 
Mexico. Besides that, you can fly there 
via Miami from any part of the country. 
All you need is a little time and a few 
dollars—you will be surprised to find how 
cheaply you can go if you ask enough 
questions. 

If you can spend only a few days in 
Puerto Rico, there are of course the 
“musts” which no one can afford to miss. 
San Juan itself, with El Morro and La 
Fortaleza; the Casa Blanca where Ponce 
de Leén lived, and San Cristobal with 
its Haunted Sentry Box; Ponce de Leén’s 
statue and the cathedral where lie his 
bones; San José, the oldest church in 
continuous use in America. You will 
want to walk through the narrow streets 
of the old town, cobbled with stones 
brought in sailing ships from Europe 
when San Juan was young, past houses 
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O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; the , 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests ‘f 
and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements 
| that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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built in Spanish style with walls of brick 
and mortar four feet thick and balconies 
where Spanish sefioritas once listened to 
the amorous strumming of guitars. You 
will probably feel that you ought to see 
the new capital, built of Georgian marble, 
and then by way of contrast you should 
go through the Casa de Espaia, a replica 
of early Spanish architecture including a 
reproduction of the Fountain of the Lions 
in the Alhambra. 


There is one drive, too, on the “must” 
list—over the military road from San 
Juan to Ponce, a road built originally 
by the Spanish. Beyond the suburbs 
of Miramar and Santurce, it is but a 
short distance to Rio Piedras, seat of the 
very progressive University of Puerto 
Rico. As the road ascends the Cordillera 
Central between stately palms and feath- 
ery bamboos and orchids, the earth un- 
folds beneath you in a checkerboard of 
fields of sugar cane and pineapple, to- 
bacco and coffee, every inch cultivated, 
the thatch-roofed houses of the natives 
perched precariously on the rim of the 
mountains. You will cry out like Xeno- 
phon himself when you reach the top of 
the Cordillera at Aibonito Pass, 3300 feet 
above sea level, and see beyond the blue 
haze of the foothills the sparkling waters 
of the Caribbean. The earth falls away 
a thousand feet on either side of the road, 
which leads through tropical jungles 
down the other side of the ridge to 
Coamo. Perhaps if Ponce de Leén had 
explored his own island, he might have 
found the Fountain of Youth at his 
back door, for the medicinal springs at 
Coamo are the only natural hot sulphur 
baths in the West Indies and famed for 
their youth-restoring qualities. Beyond 
Coamo you cross the level coastal plain 
to Ponce “spread out among its foot- 
hills like a city laid out to dry.” 

Now that you have done your duty 
and seen the high spots of Uncle Sam’s 
other island, do, I beg of you if it is at 
all possible, settle down and let the charm 
of this island sink into your bones. Listen 
to the cries of the street vendors—the 
cries of Paris have no more variety nor 
charm than those of San Juan. Wander 
down almost any of the dirt roads in the 
native quarter of Santurce on a Saturday 
night, especially during religious festi- 
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vals, and listen tothe weird drumming 
of the tom-toms while the natives dance 
and sing until dawn. Steal out to Tru- 
jillo Alto for a picnic under the Southern 
Cross and don’t miss moonlight bathing 
at the Condado and a dance in their 
Gardens-by-the-Sea, or at the Escambron. 
Play tennis at the Country Club and, if 
you are thirsty, bribe a little Puerto Ri- 
can boy to shinny up a coconut palm and 
drop you down a nut which he will open 
with the ever-handy machete. Drive 
along the country roads while the flam- 
boyants are in bloom, or when they have 
started to fall, and the roads are blood- 
red with their flowers. Watch the natives 
coming down from the hills from night- 
fall until early morning in their ox- 
driven carts laden with fruit and vege- 
tables for the city, and go out some morn- 
ing to the market along Del Valle Boule- 
vard overlooking the Atlantic. 


Take a trip by train around the island. 
Go fishing for barracuda in the ocean or 
bait your hook with an alligator pear 
and catch a guavina or a dajao in a moun- 
tain stream. Watch a cock fight, if you 
can bear it, on a Sunday afternoon or go 
to the races. And don’t fail to spend at 
least one night at Treasure Island Camp 
in the Luquillo National Forest where 
pink begonias carpet the ground, where 
“flame plants” cling to the tree trunks, 
and grey moss hangs like an old man’s 
beard on dwarf trees found nowhere else 
in the world. Then climb to El Yunque, 
3496 feet above sea level, and look over 
to the Virgin Islands. You may want to 
go there next. 


You can believe everything the tourist 
folders tell you about the climate. Al- 
though they may forget to mention the 
showers and the mosquitoes. However, 
about the only place in the world where 
you don’t need a raincoat is the desert 
and who wants to be a Thais? And there 
is always mosquito netting. 


COMING EVENTS 


FRANCE 
Nov. 25—St. Catherine’s Day in Paris 
Dec, 25—Gibbs Prize Ski Races at Luchon-Superbag- 
néres 
GERMANY 
Nov. 10—St. Martin’s Festivals. Children’s Proces- 
sions at Coblenz, Erfurt and Diisseldorf 


(Continued on page 47) 


“YOU 


Southern Californians 


ARE TOO MODEST” 


“Look, my good sir! Look at your Los Angeles. Larger than Rome—not 
counting the other lovely cities nearby. Here’s a phase of Southern California 
that leaves visitors simply wide-eyed. Do you realize that here is one of 
the most curious and interesting centers in the world ?...Where do America’s 
most famous writers and musicians live today? Where do our big radio 
shows come from? Where do they make the fast new airplanes? Where are 
they building the world’s largest telescope? 


“Where do many of our newest fashions come from—copied by New York 
and Paris? And our tennis stars? And our movies? And our popular songs? 
..People here are doing things. The place is alive and exciting. You have 
your depressions and unemployment problems like the rest of us, but you 
meet them with a smile. I’ve never known a place so gay. If I were you, 
I'd tell people that Southern California is as good a tonic for the mind 
as for the body—that it’s twice as stimulating as other vacation lands.” 


**You’ve sprained your adjectives describing the scenery...the snow-capped 
peaks and warm green valleys, purple deserts and smiling seacoast, glaciers 


Modest or Not—the Trip is Easy and Inexpensive | 
and ‘ghost towns,’ pine woods and orange groves...thrilling contrasts right = 


here in your front yard...it’s all true, but J still say you’re too modest... 


Even from New York, Southern 
California is just overnight by plane; 
2% to 3 days by train; 5 to 7 by auto 
‘or stage. And vacation costs here 
average 22.8% under those of 20 
other leading U.S. resorts. Youll 
find accommodations for every taste 
in Los Angeles, Hollywoed, Beverly 
Hills, Pasadena, Glendale, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Pomona and 
other cities in and near Los Angeles 
County. 


FREE: Unique New Book 
Plans Trip for You 

This 80-page Official Guide Book 
—widely acclaimed by travel ex- 
perts—plans trip from start to finish: 
what to see and do, how to get here, 
time required, itemized cost sched- 
ules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc...authentic facts available 
only through this non-profit com- 
munity organization. Coupon 
brings it FREE. 


Angeles, for unique services, assur- 
ing greater enjoyment from your 
stay here. FREE, of course. P. S.— 
Don’t fail to see the great Golden 
Gate Exposition at San Francisco 
—only a few hours away. Starts 
February 18. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be dis- 
appointed; but for tourists, the attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 


rsesesee--s MAIL COUPON TODAY---------- 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. K-11, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, C 


Trails, O San Joaquin Valley. 


Name 
| When you arrive, make your 
ewe first stop our Official Information ace 
OU’VE talked and talked about your perfect, year-round climate...your Bureau, 505 West Sixth Street, Los oe 
blue skies, your sunshine...your palm-fringed golf courses, your racing ; 
tate. 
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season...the grand opportunities for rest and play... 
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Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California va- 
cation. Also send free routing by O auto, 
O rail, O plane, O bus. Also send free 
booklets about counties checked: O I 

eles, O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa 
oa O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, 
O San Bernardino, O Ventura, O Mission 
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TWO OF THE WORLD’S FOREMOST CRUISE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND CUNARD WHITE STAR... 


HAVE COMBINED THEIR EXPERIENCE AND RESOURCES TO OFFER 
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TRISTAN da CUNHA 


FEB. 11" . 75 DAYS - *68Q97 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK ris 
In the Cunard White Star Cruise liner 


CARINTHIA 


20,277 TONS GROSS 


SOUTH AMERICA AFRICA x 
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THE CRUISE... 


Leaving New York in the coldest part of Wintertime, you sail southward to the 
warmer half of the World—for 75 days you cruise along the Trail of Springtime. 

Visiting Trinidad; Rio de Janeiro; Tristan da Cunha; four and one-half days in 
Cape Town; Port Elizabeth; five days in Durban; Zanzibar; Mombasa; Aden; Port 
Sudan (for Khartum); five days in Egypt; Suez (Cairo); Alexandria; Athens; Naples; 
Monte Carlo; Gibraltar. Returning to New York April 27th, in time for Spring. Shore 
excursions under the supervision of experienced American Express Cruise Directors. 


THE SHIP... The Carinthia. The Famous Cunard White Star World Cruise Liner 
—20,277 tons gross. Unusually large staterooms with modern ventilation system. 
Vast unobstructed deck space for sports; two deck-tennis courts; large Pompeiian 
swimming pool, plus open-air pool; full-size squash racket court; two dance orchestras; 
two dance floors; first-run motion pictures; card room; cocktail deck; famous 
Cunard White Star cuisine. Courtesy—Service in the British Tradition. This famous 
Cruise ship was specially built for long cruises. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or write to the most convenient 
American Express or Cunard White Star Line Office 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


25 Broadway, New York, N.Yz 


In cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
wteecny ae ee, Cbganipelr 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
* *% American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Travel Funds * 
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THE YELLOW RIVER FIGHTS FOR CHINA 
(Continued from page 14) 


“We don’t mind their taking our 
food, our cattle, our last possessions,” 
they will tell you. “We have long 
ago become resigned to these things 
with perennial wars’ sweeping our 
lands bringing in their wake their 
crop of looters and marauders. But 
we can never tolerate this wholesale 
defilement of our womanhood. We 
would rather see them dead.” 

Which is exactly what happened in 
many an instance. Whole villages 
would meet, kill all their women and 
children, and then turn guerrillas. 
And of the most vicious sort. In fact 
many will venture that Japanese rap- 
ing has become the very life of the 
Chinese guerrilla movement. 

So thus, instead of winning over 
the simple peasant, who is a peace- 
ful amiable fellow at heart, not car- 
ing much who rules him as long as 
he is not taxed out of all his crops, 
this failure on the part of the Japa- 
nese high command to check the dis- 
graceful actions of their men will 
not only prolong resistance, making 
the war yet more expensive to wage 
for lack of confidence and coopera- 


tion on the conquered peoples, but 


most important it will, when the full 
story is told, become a national 
humiliation. 

The unassailable proof in all this 
is that when a town or village falls 
to the Japanese there is rarely to be 
found a single woman within its im- 
mediate limits. 

There is good reason to believe 
that the high command knows little 
or nothing of this; or at least does 
not realize its significance. Frequent- 
ly, officers will politely ask mission- 
aries why refugee women in their 
care do not go back to their farms 
in the neighboring districts now that 
warfare had passed on. Brave indeed 
is the missionary who will reply 
frankly to this. But the officers will 
not believe him, incredible as it ap- 
pears that these officers can possibly 
be truly in ignorance of the actions 
of their men. 

“We have a military law meting 
out eight years punishment for rap- 
ing,” they will insist. 

Follows an investigation, with evi- 
dence vigorously suppressed by 
threats and intimidation on the part 
of the soldiers; and the officers prob- 
ably privately conclude that the mis- 
sionaries are “anti-Japanese”. 


To their credit, however, it may 
be said that the commanding officer 
would invariably post sentries around 
the mission compounds with orders 
to shoot on sight any person—civilian 
or soldier—who had no authorized 
business in the vicinity. 

That there is some saving grace in 
this gesture may be appreciated when 
one considers that tens of thousands 
of refugees are given sanctuary in 
the compounds of foreign mission- 
aries, and there exist no treaties— 
except the universality of humani- 
tarianism—to demand from the Japa- 
nese conquerors this respect for for- 
eign-flagged protection sheltering 
enemy nationals. 

The compounds sheltered not only 
women and children, but often their 
hospitals were filled with wounded 
Chinese soldiers, There were more 
than a hundred of these in Dr. 
Grier’s mission hospital, presenting 
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an embarrassing dilemma for her 
with the sudden flight of the Chi- 
nese military. Be that as it may, Dr. 
Grier said the Japanese officers who 
came to visit the hospital seemed 
more than considerate under the cir- 
cumstances, trying hard to allay the 
terror which filled the troopers with 
promises of ‘good treatment when 
they should be well. She told of 
two troopers who were turned over 
to the Japanese military with their 
discharge from the hospital. These 
were brought back to the hospital by 
the Japanese the next day to prove 
that they had not been shot. What 
there was to gain by this action, were 
the Japanese not sincere in their 
promises, is not clear. Surely, if 
execution were their purpose, they 
would hardly have wasted time and 
talk with such deception. No doubt 
these” wounded were intended for 
labor corps upon recovery. 

Until about eighty years ago the 
Yellow River bent around the north 
and east of the city. This was plainly 
evident as we flew over, circling a 
good-by over first the American Mis- 
sion and then the Catholic Cathedral. 
The Lunghai Railroad runs westward 
in the old river bed for the first 
twenty miles or so. The level of the 
river bed itself was considerably 
higher than the city. For centuries 
the heavily. silted waters of the 
Hwang Ho have raised the river bed 
higher and higher with yearly de- 
posits. Chinese engineers merely kept 


pace with this by building the dikes | 


higher and higher; until from Cheng- 
chow three hundred miles eastward 
toward the sea the Yellow River 
actually runs on top of a diked wall 
—a sort of gigantic viaduct. The 
city of Kaifeng itself lies about 
twenty-five feet below the bed of the 
river, with the surface of the water 
nearly fifty feet above the city’s roof- 
tops. 

It had first been the plan of the 
Chinese to divert the Yellow River 
waters into the ancient channel near 
Suchow to flood out the Japanese 
there, if, as and when the city fell. 
Their flight from Suchow was neces- 
sitated too suddenly to permit them 
to carry out this plan. They were 
clever enough, however, to give their 
fairly orderly retreat the semblance 
of an utter rout—thus luring the 
Japanese westward in an uncautious 
pursuit. 


For miles and miles as we flew 
westward we observed below the 
most elaborate systems of trenches— 
zigzagging, twisting, doubling back 
one upon another, some yards, some 
miles in length. From the few battle 
scars (except for demolished towns 
and villages) I gathered that the 
Chinese had made little use of these 
extraordinary defenses. All the more 
evidence to the elated Japanese pur- 
suers that the Chinese were in wild 
flight. 

Only at Lanfeng, a rectangular 
walled sizable city, halfway to Kai- 
feng, was any organized resistance 
offered. Here General Doihara—he 
has been called the “Lawrence of 
North China”—was nearly trapped 
and his ten thousand troops annihi- 
lated by surrounding Chinese. This 
might have been consummated, I 
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You will find that the emphasis is on 


ENJOYM 


as well as VALUE 


aboard these popular, 
up-to-the-minute ships 


® The Manhattan and Washington cross to Cobh in 5% days— the fastest American liners, 
and the largest and finest as well. As an American, you'll be proud they fly your flag. 


= 


© Popular shuffleboard. You play it here on the broad, sunny boat deck or the open 
game deck aft .. . perhaps top off your game with a dip in the tiled indoor pool. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 665 Market St., San Francisco * 19 King St., E., Toronto - Offices in principal cities 


* 


For nearly half a cen- 
tury, this house flag 
has been a constant sym- 
bol of well-run ships. 


AN 


© 8 bells and it’s time for tea— 
served right at your deck chair. 


THE MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON 


by any standard you set, offer you a lot for your travel 
dollar. Comfortable, roomy accommodations...a cuisine 
of the highest calibre... deck space by the acres .. . so 
many luxuries that the moderate rates seem hard to be- 
lieve. But contributing just as much to your enjoyment 
en route is the friendly hospitality of these popular 
liners, and the skill and sound judgment of the manage- 
ment. In every shipboard detail, from the selection of 
movies to the ship-to-shore telephone service, the 
Manhattan and Washington are designed to give ocean 
travelers what they want. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO ALL EUROPE 


direct to Ireland, England, France and Germany. On 
the Manhattan and Washington, Cabin Class, $186 up; 
Tourist, $127 up. Or sailing alternate Wednesdays at 
noon, the President Harding and President Roosevelt 
offer Cabin Class accommodations at $141 up. Also 
“American One Class” liners sailing weekly direct 
to London, fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool—for 
only $105 up. And under the same management, the 
Panama Pacific Line offers regular sailings to and from 


CALIFORNIA via the Panama Canal and Mexico. 
Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for complete details 


® Staterooms are living rooms, too, with comfortable easy chairs— 
plenty of reading lights. And the beds guarantee a grand night's sleep. 
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TO THE SUN COUNTRY 


OVERNIGHT 


IN GIANT SKYSLEEPERS 
Via the Souther Sunshine Route 


Visit the sun-splashed playlands of Arizona and California! Don’t waste ume 


just getting there. Fly—and give yourself extra days for relaxation and pleasure. 
From New York and the East you can be there overnight by giant American 


FLACSH ip, 


Skysleepers, over the nature-favored Southern Sunshine Route. 
Big, comfortable berths. Complimentary meals. No tipping. 
Fares are surprisingly low. 
American Airlines, Inc., Dept. T-60, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, for copy of new Sun Country booklet. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Ask your travel agent, or write 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF SERVICE 


Discover the Sunniest, 
Healthiest Winter Climate 
in America... 


TUCSON 


ANEW WORLD awaits you this 
winter in Tucson. No other city 
in the U.S. offers the many nat- 
ural advantages of this healthful 
land of constant sunshine, low Vee! 
humidity and cool nights. ian aly Ye 
Come! Restand relax under the vitalizing 
rays of the warm desert sun. It melts away 
cares and worries. Or p/ay out of doors all 
winter in this fresh, bracing atmosphere. 
Economical, too. There are modern accom- 
modations in apartments, ho- 
tels, guest ranches, schools and 
sanatoria, to suit every purse. 
Imagine! Average noon temper- 
ature — November, 78°, 
PFIND OUT Wi. end copon toy for fabsrandcomplan 
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THE YELLOW RIVER FIGHTS FOR CHINA 
(Continued from page 40) 


learned in Kaifeng, were it not for 
the defection of one of the Chinese 
generals commanding a sector of the 
surrounding Chinese troops, who dis- 
obeyed orders, thereby allowing a 
loophole in the strangling circle, en- 
abling Doihara and his men to escape. 

The Chinese had brought up some 
extraordinarily big guns and bom- 
barded Doihara mercilessly. In one 
night from 12:00 to 3:00 A.M. more 
than five hundred Japanese soldiers 
had been killed by shells from these 
guns. 

With his dramatic escape, and with 


| the support of the main body of 


Japanese which came up from the 
east, Doihara turned pursuer as the 
Chinese continued their retreat 
westward. , 

Kaifeng had been heavily fortified. 
Sandbag barricades and machine-gun 


parapets were erected everywhere— 


in the streets, on the roof-tops, along 
the city walls. The military an- 
nounced that they were going to fight 
for Kaifeng to the very bitter end. 


| Yet when the Nipponese appeared 
| within rifle range, the Chinese sud- 


denly fled the city, without so much 
as firing a gun in its defense. 

Hardly pausing for even a rest, 
the Japanese steam roller pressed 
straight on through the city, on to 
almost fifteen miles of Chengchow 
itseli—the capture of which would 
have cut China’s connection with So- 
viet Russian supplies coming from 
the northwest, and place the Nip- 
ponese in a position to deal a death 
blow to Hankow by coming down the 
Peiping-Hankow Railroad. 

And then on June 8 the trap was 
sprung. At Chungmou, twenty-five 
miles west of Kaifeng, and many 
miles to the eastward of the Japa- 
nese vanguard, the Yellow River 
dikes were suddenly dynamited, loos- 
ing the rushing yellow waters upon 
the flat plains fifty feet or more be- 
low the river level; hopelessly bog- 
ging down whole caravans of supply 
trains, armored cars and heavy tanks; 
marooning troops in comparatively 
exposed positions, four thousand of 
them at Weishih alone who were 
seriously threatened with extinction 
before their rescue was effected. 

The war on this northern front 


FRIENDLY SEALS 


OF THE 


has thus been brought to a complete 
standstill—a stalemate. The opposing 
armies }face each other across the 
largest of the three dike-breaks, a 
mere three hundred yards or so 
apart. Yet each is perfectly secure 
in the mutual protection afforded by 
the torrent of -yellow water pouring 
through the breach between them. 

From the air this curious stale- 
mated front line appears like a long 
narrow breakwater with the sea 
rushing through an opening in its 
length. 

Purposely flying high to remain 
out of effective rifle and machine-gun 
range my pilot circled lazily about 
the vast area while I ground away at 
my movie camera. Wanting some 
closer views I sent a note up to the 
pilot’s compartment. He took me a 
bit too literally! Cutting his motor 
suddenly “he nosed the ship down’ 


“into a tight spiral, not bringing it out 


of it until we were barely two hun- 
dred feet above the main dike-break. 
I saw Chinese troopers running 
madly from what they believed to be 
an aerial bombardment. Machine 
guns were manned and I could see 
their muzzles spitting flame as they 
bravely challenged us. Fortunately, 
we were not hit, nor had we dropped 
any bombs; for our craft carried no 
complement of armament. 

For several hours we circled over- 
head, sometimes barely skimming 
nearly submerged rooftops, or again 
flying high for a more complete 
simultaneous picture of the extent of 
the flood. The waters did not appear 
to be very deep. And I gathered that 
the countryside was not caught by 
surprise, “drowning many thousand” 
as generally reported abroad. It is 
my guess that the farmers must have 
had ample warning to get out in 
time, at least with dry skins—if not 
much else. 

Assuredly, general property dam- 
age is beyond estimate; and, of 
course, all the current season’s crops 
are ruined. It is doubtful whether 
the peasants had sufficient time to 
cart away any of last season’s stores 
before the inundation. And, with no 
prospect for relief in sight, the fu- 
ture is a bleak one indeed for this 
great area. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


(Continued from page 9) 


Weaning takes place at a month 
old and the calf is left to find the 
ocean ways and learn to fish on its 
own, The calves are, in fact, solitary 
little fellows and I was left sad and 
wondering at the nurseries. A month 
ago on this rock I had fifty babies, 
helpless little white -things about 
which the mothers quarreled. Now, 
in these four short but crowded 
weeks, their charming infancy had 
gone, I had expected a longer period 
of parental education. 

The wild crying of Atlantic seals 
at the breeding grounds is well 
known though few have heard it. 
The sound of many seals calling 
their clear falsetto note accompanied 
by the rhythmical break of the swell 
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is surely one of the grandest sounds 
in Nature, if it is heard in a detached 
way; but it should not be over- 
romanticized, for so much of that 
crying is just bickering and jealousy 
of a mean order among the cows. 
The sound becomes fuller and is 
joined by the deeper, bell-like call of 
the bulls when mating is taking place 
again, a fortnight after the calves are 
born. 

We should have been more sorry 
than we were to leave the Treshnish 
Isles had we been leaving the great 
seals for good. There is more work 
to do with them, fortunately, and we 
are going to study their habits and 
migrations in other regions. 


*x* * * 


BUILDING NEW YORK’S COSTLIEST SUBWAY 
(Continued from page 36) 


difficult technical parts of the new 
subway construction are to be found 
in the. area where 34th Street crosses 
Sixth Avenue—and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, where 42nd Street and 14th 
Street cross. In all three places the 
builders have to cope with the pres- 
ence of one or more crosstown lines 
of underground railways, in addition 
to all the above-mentioned difficul- 
ties. The 14th Street and 42nd 
Street jobs are not so hard, even 
though in the latter place two cross- 
town lines have to be dealt with. At 
14th Street the excavators must 
work directly over the Fourteenth 
Street Crosstown line of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Company. At 
the uptown crossing, the Queens- 
Crosstown line of the Interboro 
Rapid Transit is crossed over by the 
new line; this crossing lies at 41st 
Street. And at 42nd Street, the new 
route has to go under the shuttle 
from Grand Central Station to Times 
Square, operated, also, by the I.R.T. 
This arrangement necessitates steep 
grades in the single block between 
41st and 42nd Streets, as well as very 
_ careful and difficult work protecting 
the two existing lines so that they 
can continue in use while construc- 
tion, goes on. 

But it is the area from 31st Street 
to 34th Street that contains the most 
complex and dangerous building task 

“ ever attempted on a subway. 

Here there are to be no less than 
four separate layers of tunnels, one 
under the other, something like a 
huge layer cake! At the bottom will 
be the two existing sets of cross- 
town tubes of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, consisting of two single-track 
tubes under 33rd Street, and a 
double-track tunnel under 32nd 
Street. Directly over them the new 
subway will be built. Then, running 
up Sixth Avenue from 31st Street to 
33rd Street, comes the enormous 
terminal station of the Hudson and 
Manhattan tubes. Before work was 
started, there was nowhere near 
enough room for the new subway to 
go between these various —under- 
‘ground systems. So—in addition 
actually to cutting through the roofs 
of the two sets of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tunnels, and using the bottom 
of the new subway as the tunnel 
roof—it has been necessary to rebuild 
the Hudson and Manhattan terminal 
completely, raising it six feet higher 
in the ground! After that is done 
the roof‘of the new subway will also 
be the floor of the rebuilt H. & M. 
terminal! 


But that is not all. If you examine 
the map of New York at this area, 
you will see that Broadway also 
crosses Sixth Avenue between 33rd 
and 34th Streets. Under Broadway 
runs the four-track subway line of 
the B.M.T. The new Sixth Avenue 
Extension of the Independent Sub- 
way will have to graze the bottom of 
the B.M.T. route in) order to get 
under it and finally proceed up Sixth 
Avenue to the next serious obstruc- 
tion at 41st Street. 


It must also be mentioned that the 
new subway will not only become a 
four-track system beginning at 3lst 
Street, but that a huge express sta- 
tion for the route will be constructed 
between 33rd Street and 35th Street! 


And one must not forget that on top 
of all of this there is the enormous 
weight of the street traffic—which, 
according to some estimates, is heav- 
ier at this point than anywhere else 
in New York—and the elevated 
structure overhead to cap the cli- 
max. One cannot be surprised at 
learning that subway engineers have 
looked on the performance of this 
particular bit of the building of the 
new line as something next to 
impossible. 

These are, more or less, the spe- 
cial difficulties which the subway 
engineers have had to cope with in 
building the new line. It must not 
be thought, however, that even with- 
out these obstructions and problems, 
the building would be an easy job. 
In addition to the always-existing 
necessity of supporting street traffic, 
underpinning buildings, and working 
carefully to avoid catastrophes of all 
kinds, a subway builder has to deal 
with one final set of difficulties, which 
are known to the profession as the 
subsurface structures. 

“Subsurface structures’ is not a 
phrase referring to the tunnels and 
subways already mentioned, but 
rather to the maze of pipes, conduits 
and wires which underlie every one 
of New York’s main streets. 

The subsurface structures fall into 
about eight main divisions in New 
York. The most dangerous one to 
handle is the gas main, for the dan- 
ger from fire or explosion in work- 
ing around these cast-iron mains with 
steam shovels and with blasts of 
dynamite is enormous. In every case 
where subway work is being done, 
the city requires that the gas pipes 
be by-passed—that is, taken out from 
underground and laid in the gutters, 
on the surface of the street-decking. 
In cases where crosstown gas mains 
exist, overhead by-passes are built, 
which carry the pipes on small steel 
bridges over the area where the dig- 
ging is going on. The process is ex- 
pensive and inconvenient to pedes- 
trians, but the fact that there never 
has been a serious fire or explosion 
due to injury to gas by-passes in 
New York shows the wisdom of tak- 
ing the pipes out of the ground and 
routing them safely out of danger. 


Water mains offer an especially 
difficult problem in engineering, since 
they cannot usually be moved. In 
some cases they measure more than 
six feet in diameter, and then the 
subway must be built either around 
or under them. A water main, in- 
cidentally, is not the same as an 
aqueduct. A main carries water di- 
rectly for supply to the buildings 


_along the street and adjacent areas, 


but an aqueduct, much deeper in the 
ground, is the source which feeds the 
water into the mains nearer the 
surface. 

Smaller mains, measuring two or 
three feet in diameter, can be sus- 
pended from the heavy cross-sup- 
ports on which the wooden decking 
has been laid. A main two feet in 
diameter, filled with water, weighs 
something in the neighborhood of a 
ton a foot, I am told, but such a 
weight can be handled if the cross 
supports have been made _ strong 
enough for it. Larger mains are sup- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BUILDING NEW YORK’S COSTLIEST SUBWAY 
(Continued from page 43) 


ported from below by steel or wood- 
en pillars. 

Sewers in most cases have to be 
completely reconstructed. They too 
run to enormous. sizes—ten and 
twelve feet in diameter is not un- 
usual. What frequently is done is to 
open up the old brick or concrete 
sewer, lay inside it a temporary iron 
pipe which is practically as large as 
the original sewer, break away the 
old structure, and suspend the new 
iron pipe from the decking supports 
or else hold it up from below by 
means of steel or wooden posts as is 
done with the large water mains. 

The most complex part of the sub- 
surface structures is the fantastic 
network of wires which bring light, 
power, telephone and telegraph ’serv- 
ice and so on to the city’s buildings 
and their inhabitants. These wires 
are bound together in conduits, some 
of which carry up to 3,600 wires in 
a flexible insulated tube no larger 
than a man’s ankle; and these con- 
duits are laid in banks of hollow 
tile ducts, which are themselves ce- 
mented together into great duct 
banks. This system of compact han- 
dling of the tens of millions of milés 
of wiring found under New York’s 
streets makes the job of dealing with 
the “nerves of the city” much easier 
than it might have been. 

New York has some special under- 
ground hazards which most cities 
have never heard of. These include 
the United, States Mail pneumatic 
tubes through which bundles of let- 
ters are rapidly shot from postal sta- 
tion to postal station by air pressure; 
underground trolley wires, which, 
however, have practically ceased 


being a menace, as Manhattan has 
replaced all but two or three of its 
trolley lines with buses; and huge 
steam mains, which carry live steam 
for heating large apartment houses. 
and office buildings from steam sup- 
ply plants in distant areas of the city. 

All of these subsurface structures. 
are either suspended from the deck- 
ing, supported from below, or taken 
outside the line of construction (like 
the gas mains and like certain other 
pipes and wires for which space can- 
not be found under the decking) by 
the contractor, usually long before 
he has really got down to digging. 

At any rate, after all the prelimi- 
nary work is done, the digging con- 
sists just in—digging. Shovels, steam 
shovels, electric shovels, air-power 
shovels, hand shovels; picks, hand 
drills, air-power drills, crowbars, and 
thelike;. sticks of dynamite; and 
plenty of manpower: with all these 
the comparatively simple job of dig- 
ging is done without any fuss—after 
all the other problems have been 
solved. 

No—digging itself is impressive 
only because there is so much of it. 
It is the various and sundry special 
problems which accompany digging 
that make the work of building not 
only the Sixth Avenue Extension of 
the Independent Subway, but of sub- 
way construction as a whole through- 
out the world, such a tremendous 
task. For the Sixth Avenue line is 
but an extraordinary example of the 
kind of work which must, in lesser 
degrees of difficulty, be done when- 
ever subways are to be built through 
the congested areas of the world’s 
great urban centers. 


AMERICAN WILD LIFE STAGES A COMEBACK 
(Continued from page 25) 


in Arizona has been noted recently. 
This energtic fellow is found only in 
the Kaibab forest, and is unlike any 
other squirrel. He is gray of body, 
but his tail is a fluffy white. He 
loves the snow country, and when an 
enemy approaches he squats and 
spreads his tail over himself. Then 
—just try to see him! ; 

Deer is the animal that delights 
the most hunters, always. It has 
been called the most beautiful animal 
in the world, and this perhaps is no 
exaggeration if the birds be omitted. 
Mule deer dominate the hunters’ 
hearts and the woodlands in western 
America, and the Virginia whitetail 
is a leader in the east. 

All of these deer are exceedingly 
wise animals. From the hour of 
birth they are smart; they have to be, 
because only by their wit and speed 
can they escape enemies, for they 
have negligible fighting ability. 

Nature gives fawns a tan coat with 
white spots. This blends with the 
leaf-patterned shadows where they 
hide, a perfect camouflage. The doe 
teaches her babe to remain utterly 
silent and motionless while she is 
away feeding—and you .may often 
pick up one of the little fellows to 
find him limp as if dead, so obedient 
is he! If you capture one and raise 
it until it is grown, it will delight 
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you and the neighbors until it acci- 
dentally . kills somebody with its 
hooves while at play. A deer, like 
a lion, is a pet only in infancy. 

Hunters value their deer kills part- 
ly for the meat and partly for the 
antlers. A boastful Nimrod is like- 
ly to exaggerate about the “30-point 
buck” he once killed; as a matter 
of fact, a 10-pointer is exciting. That 
is, you will think so until you see the 
mounted head that Albert Friedrich 
got in west Texas a while back. It 
has 78 points, and is still on exhibi- 
tion at San Antonio, the finest set of 
deer antlers ever known. 

Outdoor lore, especially concerning 
game animals and their value to 
mankind, has been of increasing in- 
terest since the World War or there- 
abouts. Schools have added courses 
in Nature study; Texas, for instance, 
made an official supplementary read- 
er for the seventh grade of a book 
on Southwestern wild life; and New 
Mexico, part of California and Ari- 
zona followed suit. 

In every case, conservation of the 
valuable animals such as deer, and a 
perpetuation of their numbers up to 
the requirements of man, have been 
stressed in the school studies. Thus 
is “game insurance” being taken for 
the future. 


* * * 


ee ll 


outside the town as a kind of sanc- 
tuary and almshouse for animals. 

The gate of this garden was 
_ opened for us. In the shadow of the 
palms cowered dromedaries, spectral, 
senile, almost hairless. A diseased 
donkey was grazing in its separate 
compound. Cows, recovered from 
their maladies, had calves, and the 
young animals were now skipping 
about in joy. There are many strange 
consequences of the religious law of 
the Bunias to preserve the lives of 
all living creatures. An Arabian 
drover who wants to dispose without 
loss of a lame camel will drive it to 
the door of a Bunia and there prick 
it with a goad until the householder 
can be forced into freeing the animal 
from torture by buying it at an ab- 
surdly high price. There was the 
case of a rich Indian who discovered 
vermin’in his bedroom. Instead of 
trying to exterminate them he en- 
gaged a beggar to sleep in the room 
so that the creatures should not per- 
ish! And the god of Abou Ben 
Adhem must surely have been 
pleased with the act of another mem- 
ber of the sect, who paid 20,000 sil- 
ver rupees for the fresh catch of a 
fishing-boat and emptied the nets 
back into the sea. 

After visiting the animal sanctuary 
of the Bunias, we drove between the 
rocks to the famous tanks which are 
one of the most interesting sights in 
Aden. These tanks were a reservoir 
constructed in antiquity by the early 
inhabitants of this region. In 1856 
they were discovered, buried beneath 
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ADEN GUARDS THE PASSAGE TO INDIA 
(Continued from page 17) 


debris, by an Englishman. Later they 
were reconstructed by modern engi- 
neers and once again they serve their 
original purpose of supplying water 
to the people of Aden. The tanks 
consist of a series of reservoirs built 
above each other between two moun- 
tains. At the height of about four 
hundred feet there is a fine prome- 
nade. Thanks to the rebuilding of 
these tanks Aden is no longer the 
driest place on the Arabian coast. 
This engineering achievement is 
merely part of many other projects 
which have been carried through for 
the benefit of this colony—projects 
which include an efficient electrical 
system and a fine network of road- 
ways. 

Leaving the tanks we drove on to 
the district of Shaikh Othman, which 
is a pleasant region of trees and 
flowers lying between bare rocks in 
the desert. Somali women peeked 
at us from behind the sackcloth hang- 
ings covering the entrances to their 
huts in the village of Ma’alla as we 
drove by. It was the time when the 
Mohammedans were observing their 
month of fast, Ramadan. Both 
Somalis and Arabs lay in the open 
shops, on the benches in coffee 
houses, in the streets. In their rooms 
the sleeping couches, made of woven 
straw and mounted on tall legs, stood 
crisscross everywhere. Life did not 
begin until dusk. We drove to the 
mosque. There, behind the fretted 
screen, stood the worshippers in two 
rows. “Allah lives!” intoned a ven- 
erable mullah. “Allah lives,” that 
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was the refrain to which the mullah 
told the story of the life and works 
of the mighty prophet. 

We drove on beyond the town. 
Past the last houses, built in sand- 
stone and decorated with pewter in 
the Arabian style, behind a deserted 
mosque gleaming white in the star- 
light, by which four forlorn palm 
trees leaned, was the boundary of 
Aden. Beyond it the Sultan of 
Lanej had his dominion in the yellow 
sand of the Arabian desert. Our 
tires plowed through the dust. A 
loud report told us of a breakdown; 
we had to get out and push. On the 
horizon, between the billowing sand 
hills, another car suddenly appeared. 
The occupants noticed our trouble 
and stopped. Jacks were brought to 
help us, and an Arab stepped out of 
the car, with a colorful silk turban, 
a jacket over his long tunic, and Eu- 
ropean patent leather shoes. He 
raised his hand to his forehead in 
salute; he was the uncle of the Sul- 
tan of Lahej. 

At last everything was put right 
and we came to Lahej and its an- 
cient clay buildings. The last Sultan 
was shot here as he was retreating 
during the Great War, and every- 
where an amazing number of fair- 
skinned children recalled the many 
years of Turkish possession. The 
English have restored to the. Sultan 
a qualified authority: he is referred 
to as “His Highness’, but actually 
he is little more than a large landed 
proprietor. Between the wonderful 
old clay buildings he has built a 
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hideous modern house, like the South 
American millionaire who erects a 
palace in imitation of the Italian style 
for his hacienda. The contrast be- 
tween the luxurious modern home 
of this feudal baron and the un- 
changed conditions of his manorial 
subjects was striking. 

One night Mr. Embee took us to 
his club. We climbed a wooden 
staircase and went through a screened 
porch to a whitewashed room lit by 
a paraffin lamp, the walls covered 
with advertisements showing a half- 
naked milk-white woman offering 
hair dyes. The room was so crowded 
that we could barely distinguish 
heads, crossed legs and intertwined 
arms in the semi-darkness. Betel- 
nuts, bitter leaves spread with glue 
and calcium, rice and peanuts fried 
in butter were passed round. The 
members were busily occupied, not 
with politics, but with music. That 
is India. The drum passed from hand 
to hand while a dock worker with 
silver rings in his ears sang to its 
deep rhythm. A pock-marked Shia 
with his prayer rug over his shoul- 
der, a man from Madras with blue- 
black curls, joined in the song, while 
somebody else tightened up the straps 
of the drum. All the time an Arabian 
Jew with the twisted keys of heaven 
under his fez glided about silently 
serving sweet tea. 

It was our last night in Aden. The 
French steamer Lecomte de I’Isle was 
coming up the Gulf and we had to 
drive back to Steamer Point and pack 
our bags. 
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PANTOMIME IN BLUE AND SILVER 
(Continued from page 19) 


before, unaware of the slight stretch- 
ing his hands performed before lift- 
ing themselves from the blue scarf. 
They stopped half way, resting in 
the air, still tired, bewildered; but 
the music tightened its rhythm. Un- 
coiling themselves like snakes, his 
hands grew taller, freeing them- 
selves gradually, growing out of 
their silver arms with reluctant grace 
to yield to the hollow sound of the 
drums. They danced harmoniously, 
successively showing their pale, 
rounded palms and their dark, modu- 
lated backs with the pointed nails 
swinging at the tips of the fingers. 
They danced enchanted by the music 
which seemed to be their only mas- 
ter, a master whom they had to obey 
and to follow. They danced, as 
though completely dissociated from 
the image in blue and silver, which 
sat there, dreaming like the gilded 
sleeping Buddha in the dimness of 
the “Wat Po”. They danced before 
the audience of women and children 
in the heat and dust. 

In the aisles the salesmen clam- 
ored, selling fruits and roasted nuts, 
drinks and cakes and fans, fumbling, 
bargaining. Yet the hands danced as 
if they danced before the throne of a 
king. They bent backwards in sad, 
wailing gestures, they turned in their 
wrists and loosened up smilingly, 
they curved their thumbs, drawing 
close to each other, almost touching 
each other with vibrating fingers, re- 
maining together for an_ instant, 
forming a tulip-like flower, and part- 
ing again, dancing separately and 
alone. Sometimes they seemed to 
grow tired; they grew small, passive, 
hanging down from their silver 
wrists not only relaxed, but dead, 
useless and exhausted. But the music 
would not let them rest, and incited 
by its sound they rose, and stretched, 
and danced again. 

They were naked; they wore no 
rings nor bracelets. Their texture 
was of an exquisite brown and had 
nothing to do with the prince’s face, 
which was covered with powder-milk, 
standing very white and faint before 
the curtain, accentuated only by the 
curved lines of the lids and the thinly 
painted lips. The hands had a soul 
of their own, a soul how deep one 
could not yet tell, since they had not 
said all they knew. They seemed to 
be enveloped by an almost somnam- 
bulistic haze, created by the low 
beats of the drums. 

It was as if they would dance like 
this, as if the drums would go on 
like this forever. Even the audience 
did not seem to expect a change or 
break. They squatted on their legs, 
as comfortably as if they were at 
home in their huts, watching the 
stage with contentment, patting their 
babies, peeling fruits, sending swift, 
sagacious” glances to the stage. 

Yet suddenly, out of the mono- 
tonous veils, the music changed its 
rhythm, flinging a cadence of pitched, 
warning shrieks from the xylophones. 
The hands stopped, standing in the 
air stiffly, at attention. A fierce roar 
burst out of the orchestra; a thud 
of drum beats fell upon the stage; 
a wallowing thunder, cut by the 
sharp blades of xylophone sounds, 
filled the theater. The hands moved 
again and, goaded by the syncopated 
rhythm, they began to dance madly, 


defying meaning and harmony, trying 
in a frenzied effort to break their 
chains, to free themselves from their 
silver arms, from those glittering 
snakes which were part of the sleep- 
ing god, who was determined to re- 
sist and crush their rebellion. The 


hands grew strong; they became 
wild, revolting animals. They were 
thoroughly different from those 


hands which had gracefully danced 
before the throne of an invisible 
king. They were terrible and beau- 
tiful in their desperate fight, enthrall- 
ing the audience who stared at the 
stage with dilated eyes. But in the 
middle of this ecstatic struggle, the 
music stopped, unexpectedly, without 
warning, leaving the hands in empty 
silence. Robbed of their incitation, 
they fell down on the silken scarf. 

In the audience the paper fans 
moved to and fro steadily. The heat 
seemed to have grown thicker since 
the-music had stopped. Behind the 
image in blue ang silver the curtain 
opened and disclosed a _ second 
dancer. The children began to cry. 

With heavy, malicious steps the 
second dancer entered the stage, 
paced around in a half circle, a hor- 
rible figure clad in a dragon-like 
armor of ugly green, swaying his 
head, a huge mask wearing a devil- 
ish grimace and covered with golden 
and red stripes. His arms akimbo, 
his green legs twisted, he took pos- 
session of the stage. His huge feet 
stamped the ground, and roaring 
sounds came out of the hole of his 
mask, a signal for the music which 
started again with low, menacing 
drum beats. 

The green dancer walked twice 
around the stage, lifting his legs, and 
twisting them again. The second 
time he passed the dreaming god 
very closely, so that he almost 
touched him with his square knees. 

The image in blue and silver did 
not move. The silver roof of the 
pagoda did not stir. The god 
dreamed, his face perfect in its 
dreaming stillness, unaware of every- 
thing around it. But the hands on 
the blue scarf did not sleep. They 
remained motionless; yet they were 
awake. They waited. They watched 
and lurked. 

The green dancer gave a strange. 
hateful sound, and spiraling a gar- 
gling song up to the ceiling, he 
turned his head in profile. Then, 
with a sudden, vicious jerk of his 
mask, he drew his shoulders close 
to the dreaming god and performed 
a threatening gesture with his feet. 
He repeated his song, throwing a 
squall of thwarted notes down on the 
silver-covered head. At this moment 
the xylophone clicked, then screamed 
in a metallic chain of notes. The 
hands of the prince ducked. They 
grasped the dagger, which had lain 
quietly on the silken scarf. They 
clasped the handle and pierced the 
enemy. 

The green dancer sank down on 
the floor, stiff like a puppet. The 
dagger stuck in his chest. The hands 
of the god had sunk back on the 
scarf. His face had not moved, his 
eyes had not blinked. 

The curtain closed before the 
image in blue and silver, while the 
crowd dissolved into the moist dark- 
ness of another Bangkok night. 
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BELGRADE—CHAMELEON OF THE BALKANS 


(Continued from page 29) 


are to be seen at certain hours of the 
day and evening, conversing in pairs 
or small groups as they walk up and 
down. They meet their friends, they 
look to see what this or that person 
is wearing, or who is out walking 
with what young lady. Expensive 
ears roll past. Silks and cosmetics 
are much in evidence. A new fad is 


in full swing, the “American Kor- 


t,” 


net,” and queues of people are forin- 
ing to buy the strange frozen cream 
in a cone. The artery of fashion ex- 
tends a mile farther to Kalamegdan 
Park and the French Embassy. 

But this is not Belgrade. Belgrade 
is not really modern, respectable nor 
progressive. Even among the fash- 
ionable people on the Korso one is 
aware of tramps and beggars in the 
most repulsive filth and rags, whin- 
ing for dinars. Pathetic bums beg for 
the privilege of shining your shoes. 
Even here gaunt and forlorn mothers 


clutch scrofulous babies to their 
skinny breasts. 
In the manufacturing sections, 


along the wharves and railroads and 
in the suburb of Zemun across the 
Even before the 
city limits of Belgrade are left be- 
hind the standard of living reverts 
to the level prevailing among the 
agricultural population. And _ that 
level is very, very low. Less than 


‘one per cent of the total revenue is 


spent on agriculture, although eighty 
per cent of the population is engaged 
in this occupation and most of the 
national wealth is of agricultural 
origin. 

Our close friend, educated for re- 
sponsible public position but ‘relegated 
to the fringe of the white-collar class 
because of his democratic tendencies, 
mourned our imminent departure. 
He said: 

“T think very often of coming to 
America and wish that I might be 
able to be there. But this cannot be, 
as I must first be in the military. 


COMIENG 


This is very bad thing for me. Every 
young man must serve and I hesi- 
tate as long as possible. One can- 
not talk or scarcely think in army, 
because every third man is stool 
pigeon. What can I do? Can I fight 
for government for which I must be 
ashamed? This government who can- 
not decide whether it will fight with 
freedom or against it? Can I fight 
for my country when I do not know 
whether I will be marching side by 
side with storm troopers and black- 
shirts to murder an enemy who 
wishes only peace and freedom? I 
will be officer, but can I tell men to 
go and fight when they do not know 
against whom they fight, and are not 
permitted to decide or even know 
the truth? And if I told them to go 
and kill, would they obey, or would 
they turn and shoot me down as I 
would deserve?” 

This young Serb has no illusions. 
The million-and-a-half men in Yugo- 
slav uniforms bolster Belgrade in its 
opportunistic foreign negotiations. 
But it is an army without unity of 
interest, without enthusiasm and 
without loyalty. And what can be 
expected from men who have so lit- 
tle to lose? 

We left Belgrade without regret, 
but not without bitterness of spirit. 
No nostalgia for the Serbian city 
tears at our heartstrings, yet we will 
remember it after the mere beauties 
of Vienna, Strasbourg or Naples have 
been filed away in the reference de- 
partments of our minds. No one 
could imagine saying, “See Belgrade 
and die!” But there is some sense 
to the admonition, “See Belgrade and 
live,” if only to discover what fate 
is in store for a city and a nation 
so careless of the interests of its peo- 
ple, and a government which gambles 
with stacked cards against notorious 
sharpers with the apparent expecta- 
tion of fair play. 
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EVENTS 


(Continued from page 38) 


Nov. 21, 22—St. Catherine’s Mart at Butz- 
ach 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 11—Christmas Exhibition at 
Frankfurt 
Dec. 6—St. 
Oberstdorf 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 9—Lord Mayor’s Show at London 
Nov. 14 to 19—Covered Courts Open Tennis 
Tournament at Torquay 


Nicholas Day Celebrations at 


Nov. 22—Puppy Greyhound Derby at Wim- 
bledon : 
Nov. 26—Manchester November Handicap 


Nov. 30—St. Andrew’s 
eset Scotland 
SS peace ue Boar’s. Head Ceremony at Ox- 

or 

Dec. 27—Mason’s Walk on St. ooh Eve 
at Melrose, Scotland 


ITALY 


Nov. 21—Festival of Madonna della Salute 
at Venice 

Nov. 25—Festival of St. Cecilia at Rome 

Dee. 1 to 13—Feast of Santa Lucia at Syra- 
cuse 

Dec, 6—Feast of St. Nichotas at Rome 

ne 7 to 10—Festival of the Madonna at 

oreto 


Day Celebrations 


MEXICO 
Dec, 12—Festival of Our Lady of Guada- 


lupe 
Dec. 16 to 24—Las Posadas 


SWITZERLAND 


Nov. 14—International 


G Tennis 
ships at Geneva 


Champion- 


Dec. 6—Parade of the Wollishofer 
Clauses at Zurich 

Dec. 11, 12—Escalade Féte at Geneva 

Dec. 25 to 27—International Ice ockey 
Tournament at St. Moritz 

Dec. 27 to 31—International Ice Hockey 
Tournament at Davos 


, UNITED STATES 


Nov. 5—Opening of the National Horse 
ow at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City 
Turkey Day at Ramona, California 
All Nations’ Festival at San Diego, Cali- 


Santa 


fornia 
Nov. 7 to 12—La Fiesta del Sol at Phoenix, 
Arizona 
~Nov. 10 to13—Autumn Flower Show at 


Boston, Massachusetts 

Nov. 11 to 13—Fall Regatta for the Roose- 
velt Trophy, Essex Yacht Club, Connecti- 
cut 

Nov. 12—Fiesta of San Diego at Jemez and 
Tesuque, New Mexico 

Nov. 15 to 18—Mid-South Professional Golf 
Tournament at Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Nov. 17 to 20—Covered Wagon Days at San 
Bernardino, California 

Nov. 19, 20—Rose Show at San Diego, Cali- 
formia 

Nov. 25 to27—Sea Scout Rendezvous in 
Newport Harbor, California 
Trophy Yacht Race at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 

Dec, 12—Guadalupe_ Day Celebrations at 
Santa Fé, New Mexico 

Dec. 17, 18— Opening of Winter Club Skat- 
ing Rink and Badger Pass Ski House, 
Yosemite, California 

Dec. 26 to Jan. 2, 1939 — 
Sugar Bowl 
Louisiana 


J Southern Cluh’s 
Festival at New Orleans, 
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THE 
TRAVELING 
A. P.* 
AND HIS 
CAMERA 


By KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR. 
FRR: 


A TRIP on the water . . . whether 
it be in the form of a world cruise 
or just a ferry-boat ride... is al- 
ways teeming with pictorial possi- 
bilities. Nature dons her nicest frock 
at sea, offering brilliant sunshine, 
billowy cloud formations, and spar- 
kling green water ... as a general 
thing, that is. 

From a technical standpoint, pic- 
tures at sea are a cinch. No difficult 
lighting conditions, no deep shadows, 
no lack of corking subject matter. 

From a pictorial point of view, 
there is hardly another subject so 
rich in all sorts of picturable mate- 
rial as the sea and all that is con- 
nected with it. 

Too, the ocean is never quite the 
same-two days running. There are 
days when the sun shines brightly 
and makes everything gay and 
sparkling. At other times the sky 
will be overcast and‘ leaden, giving 
a sombre aspect to everything. Still 
again, a storm may descend upon 
you, bringing with it furious, lashing 
waves and howling winds. Surely 
such variety can never become bore- 
some nor cause one to remark that 
“photography at sea is old stuff!” 

Most travelers like to make record 
series of their wanderings and pre- 
serve the prints in albums. In fol- 
lowing out this idea, the “story” of 
the entire trip should preferably be 
carried out to its logical conclusion. 
For instance, the first picture in the 
album should show the vessel on 
which the trip was made. This is 
usually possible by snapping her at 
the pier just prior to your going 
aboard. 

From that point on, every little 
scene or event... even if, at the 
time, it seems unimportant 
should be recorded with the camera. 
Later, any superfluous pictures can 
easily be discarded. Which brings 
up a well-known rule which all 
traveling amateur cameraists should 
keep in mind: It’s better to shoot too 
much than too little. Travel scenes 
cannot be duplicated easily . . . if 
at all. ... if you fail to get them 
the first time. 

The things you should always carry 
with you every day on board include, 


Mr. Barleben is writing a series of arti- 
cles to appear each month in TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE and it is our hope that his 
articles will be helpful to all subscribers 
interested in amateur photography. If 
you should have any photographic prob- 
lems, Mr. Barleben would be glad to 
help.. Just write a letter, enclosing 


three cents in stamns for return postage, 
addressing Mr. Barleben c/o TRAVEL, 
116 East 16th St., New York City. 
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Made with a Plaubel Makina camera on Agfa Plenachrome film. Exposure: 
1/100th second at f:8, using a light yellow Orthoplan filter and Rhaco lens 


shade 


in addition to the camera, of course, 
the exposure meter . .. this is so 
very important . .. the lens shade, 
a yellow filter, and an extra roll (or 
pack) of film. These items are so 
small and compact that you will have 
no trouble in carrying them in your 
pocket as a routine matter. The 
camera should be carried as usual 

that is, in its eveready case, 
suspended from the neck or one 
shoulder. Thus equipped, you can 
roam all over the ship with perfect 
freedom and whip the camera into 
action on an instant’s notice, should 
the necessity arise. 

Among the first things you will* 
want to shoot are some pictorials 

. while you are getting acquainted 
with your fellow passengers and 
those you feel may develop into in- 
teresting friends. And you'll find that 
you are not alone in your camera 
wanderings, either. Like as not you 
will be approached by many others 
who, like yourself, are out after pic- 
ture material. Needless to say, a de- 
lightful fellowship always springs up 
among the camera fraternity. 

Don’t fail to get some angle shots 
of the mast and rigging against the 
cloud-filled sky. Watch for interest- 
ing patterns in your view-finder .. . 
not hard to do with a mast and rig- 
ging, I can assure you. Use the 
yellow filter on such scenes in order 
to reproduce the clouds in the sky 
and to render the blue sky slightly 
dark in tone and thus offer a pleasing 
contrast for the mast and rigging. 
You will probably have to refer to 
your exposure meter in such cases, 
for, especially on the water, you are 
up against mighty intense light, and 
when you shoot directly into the sky, 
you can imagine that the lens will 


—Photograph by Karl A. Barleben, Jr. 


have to be closed considerably and 
the shutter speed used rather high. 

You can spend many happy hours 
finding and shooting commonplace 
subjects and turning them into beau- 
tiful and exceptional photographs. 

In general, approach the subject or 
principal object of the picture as 
closely as possible. Don’t make the 
mistake so many amateurs do of 
standing off at a distance from it 
... this results in a lot of covered 
area, it is true, but the chief center 
of interest is dwarfed to the point 
of being almost lost in the maze of 
conflicting surrounding objects. Work 
closely! Get large close-ups ... they 
are the “heart” sof the scene. Of 
course there will be cases when ap- 
proaching the object becomes impos- 
sible. 

Now, after feeling more at home 
on board ... granting that mal de 
mer doesn’t have you in its grip... 
you will want to make some snaps 
of your shipmates . not posing 
stiffly for you against the rail, but 
actually doing the things you find 
them engaged in as you approach. 
By all means, avoid those horrible, 
obviously posed, “how do I look?” 
attitudes. Permit your subjects to 
remain perfectly natural and free. 
Snap them while they play shuffle- 
board, swim in the pool, listen to the 
deck concert. Catch them while they 
read or talk or even sleep, sprawled 
out comfortably in their deck chairs. 
You will derive far more pleasure 
from such candid records of them 

. and so will they! 

The big thing is to produce genu- 

ine pictures . . . spontaneous pictures 

in which all efforts of posing 
are absent. By getting away from 
the conventional methods of picture- 


taking as indulged in by countless 
amateurs, you will enrich your pic- 
torial travel record and at the same 
time present a more realistic “story” 
of the trip. 

On board ship you will have limit- 
less possibilities to prove to yourself 


.that you cén make good pictures... 


SNAPSHOTS HERE AND THERE 


Travelers are cautioned not to pur- 
chase cameras in America of ques- 
tionable origin. It seems that hun- 
dreds of cameras are brought into 
the United States by refugees and 
sold at half-price and sometimes less. 
Customs agents are now on the trail 
of all such cameras... and it would 
be better not to be caught with a 


' “refugee camera” in your possession. 


“Refugee cameras” can usually be 
spotted by their larger Continental 
tripod bushing and lenses calibrated 
in meters instead of feet. Unless 
bought from a legitimate camera 
shop or responsible individual, avoid 
all cameras showing these character- 
istics. 

The Photographic Retailing maga- 
zine says about the matter: “With 
most shops refusing to touch emigre 
items, smugglers resort to new twists 
to unload remaining supplies. Latest 
scheme is for agent to engage hotel 
room, use want-ad insertions to ad- 
vertise alleged privately owned cam- 
era at big bargain. Inquirers are giv- 
en plausible yarn.” 

Avoid unpleasant experiences by 
obtaining your photographic equip- 
ment only from or through reliable 


and known sources for your 
own protection. 
Willoughby’s, Inc., offers what 


should prove to be a most useful 
item for travelers who like to carry 
their entire camera equipment in a 
single case... the Willo Utility Bag. 
Costing only $6.50, this bag is sturdy 
as well as attractively made, and 
contains lots of space... for ex- 
ample, up to three small cameras, 
exposure meter, supply of film, as- 
sortment of filters, extra lenses and 
other accessories can be stored in 
it. Various compartments are pro- 
vided for easy division of equipment 
and safety of delicate items. 


A type of “filter”? which has not 
as yet become generally known and 
used is the polarization plate. Placed 
over the lens, many difficulties, es- 
pecially reflections and the like, are 
completely overcome. Polarization 
plates are offered by Kin-O-Lux, Inc., 
Eastman Kodak Co. Burleigh 
Brooks, Inc., ete. 


Did you know that the first Kodak 
was made in 1888 .. . and the first 


roll film was made by Eastman in 


1889? 


(* Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, 


fully illustrated, wire bound book, 
entitled ‘‘Better Photography Made 
Easy”, to help improve your hobby? 


It is Free to All. Just send twelve 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of 
handling and mailing to:—A. P., c/o 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th 
St., New York City, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


North canoes on account of the many 
portages and narrow, serpentine 
streams. 

To Grande Portage came annually 
the Montreal directors in their ornate 
canots de maitre with cooks, butlers, 


servants and a plentiful supply 
of wines and liquors to meet 
the wintering partners from the 


West. By day they conducted their 
work on a rigid business basis. By 
night the sumptuous apartments and 
Gargantuan halls, bedecked with 
trophies of chase, resounded to the 
hilarious cries and songs of bac- 
chantes, Grizzled Scot factors rubbed 
shoulders with gaily bedecked French 
voyageurs ; lynx-eyed Iroquois canoe- 
men swapped yarns with clerks and 
interpreters in fringed buckskin, 
while the fur lords discussed the 
price and quality of beaver skins. 

When Peter Pond met the di- 
rectors at Grande Portage in the 
second year of the company’s life he 
quarreled with the partners and, in 
company with Pangman, decided to 
strike out as a rival. The firm of 
Gregory and McLeod was formed, 
the youthful Alexander Mackenzie 
being promoted from a stool in Greg- 
ory’s counting house to accompany 
these fur traders into the wilds of 
Athabasca. 

A more perilous venture could 
hardly have been embarked upon. 
Added to the natural difficulties of 
transporting their goods three thou- 
sand miles by birchbark they would 
have to contend all along the route 
with the implacable hostility of their 
former associates in a land where 
might was right. That winter the 
fir-fringed shores of Athabasca Lake 
looked down on a battle royal for 
furs. One of the partners, Ross, 
was killed; another trader was 
maimed for life. Finally fear of the 
British Government’s intervention 
brought about amalgamation, and the 
redoubtable Peter Pond left the 
North for good. 

Selected to succeed him, Alexander 
Mackenzie sent his cousin Roderick 
to erect Fort Chipewyan on the south 
shore of Athabasca Lake—a square 
of rude log buildings roofed with 
spruce bark and surrounded by the 
usual pointed palisades. 

During long, cold winter evenings 
when the northern lights blazed in 
the sky, Mackenzie had pored over 
Pond’s rough maps, discussed them 
with the explorer and learned some- 
thing of the vast, untrodden land 
reaching northward to the “Ice Sea.” 
Something in his restless Scottish 
soul stirred him. Impelled by the 


_desire to find a route to the Western 


Sea he embarked on the morning of 
June 3, 1789, with four flimsy ‘birch- 
barks, and traced the lonely Macken- 
zie to its confluence with the Polar 
Sea. Four years later he again em- 
barked from Fort Chipewyan upon 
his remarkable overland journey to 
the Pacific. 

Little time was lost by the North 
West Company in taking advantage 
of these discoveries. Using Fort 
Chipewyan as a base puny forts were 
established on the dismal shores of 
Great. Slave Lake among the broad- 
faced Yellow Knives and Dog-Ribs, 
along the forested banks of the som- 


ber Mackenzie and in the game-filled 
valley of the Peace. At length the 
company penetrated the very heart of 
the Rockies. In one decade this dy- 
namic organization had accomplished 
more in exploration than had their 
slothful adversaries in a century! 

Whipped at last into activity the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1802 made 
a belated attempt to regain their 
prestige in the Athabasca country by 
sending Peter Fiddler there to estab- 
lish Nottingham House on an island 
opposite the Nor’West stronghold 
of Fort Chipewyan. But the enter- 
prise proved abortive, and the post 
was abandoned four years later. 

Under the aggressive administra- 
tion of Lord Selkirk the awakening 
Hudson’s Bay Company set out 
again, in 1815, to capture the rich 
trade of the Athabasca. John Clarke 
arrived at Fort Chipewyan with an 
escort of fourteen heavily-laden 
canoes and a hundred swarthy re- 
tainers. Throwing up Fort Wedder- 
burn on Potato Island, opposite the 
Nor’ Wester’s stronghold, Clarke or- 
ganized his campaign. He despatched 
a party to establish Fort Resolution 
on Great Slave Lake; sent another up 
the Athabasca, and led a third up 
the Peace River—depending upon the 
country and Indians for sustenance. 

With characteristic promptness the 
Nor’Westers girded themselves for 
action. Speeding ahead of Clarke 
and his men they drove all game and 
animals inland with their clamor. 
Indians were sent into the interior 
from Fort Vermilion, The Forks and 
Fort McLeod so they couldn’t hunt 
for the newcomers. And to make 
assurances doubly sure McGillvray 
dogged their heels to see that his 
own men didn’t supply food or com- 
fort to any of the rival Hudson’s 
Bay party! 

Disaster was inevitable. Eighteen 
of the Hudson’s Bay party perished 
from starvation and exposure. The 
rest, forced to capitulate, surrendered 
their goods and undertook not to 
trade for another year. The break- 
down was complete; and the “Gen- 
tlemen Adventurers” were said to 
have sustained a loss of a hundred 
thousand dollars—a colossal sum in 
those days. 

When Clarke returned to renew 
the fight the following year his men 
were provoked into a disturbance; 
Clarke was. arrested by the Nor’- 
Westers and thirty bales of goods 
exacted as bail. Before winter was 
over Fort Wedderburn had _ been 
seized. When spring came Keith 
wrote from Chipewyan to Grande 
Portage saying that the opposition 
had not obtained two packs of furs 
while the Nor’Westers had secured 
four hundred. The warfare, which 
was to culminate in the amalgamation 
of the rival organizations a few years 
later, was fast reaching its most 
sanguinary and remorseless stage. 

The passing years have affected 
Fort Chipewyan and the Indians of 
the forests but little. Along the 
Athabasca, the Slave and Mackenzie 
the brown hands of Pierre, and 
Francois and Baptiste still master a 
savage world whose doors their fore- 
fathers unlocked a century and a half 
before. 
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Gracious living on modern, swift ships reflects the very service which is the 


pride of the N.Y.K. Line. Travelers who appreciate the niceties of life, enjoy 
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the quiet modernity of N.Y.K. liners... remarkably large staterooms, and smart 
bars...the glistening swimming pools that say “Won't you come in?’... and 
the truly international cuisine. e N.Y.K. liners surround you with the pleasant 


aids to distinctive living at sea, plus the latest maritime inventions for perfect 
seamanship...lavish upon you the subtle delicacy of oriental service and hospitable customs. Around 


the world... across the Pacific or encircling it...N.Y.K. liners speed you to Japan... Manchoukuo... 
Australia... India... Malaysia... the Mediterranean ...and Europe. All these know N.Y.K.’s gracious 


ships. Plan now to make your next trip memorable with an N.Y.K. “Far Horizons” voyage. 


